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connuats FAMILY GENEALOGY. 


A New Record Book for 
COMPLETE FAMILY HISTORY 
Of PAST, PRESENT and FUTURE GENERATIONS, 


Send For Descriptive Circular. 
ARMS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


°%37 Asylum Street, HartrorpD, Cexx. 
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ILLUSTRATING 


Pen Drawing, Free-Hand Drawing, Learning to Read | 
French, taught in Ernest Knavurrr’s ART STUDENT. | 
7 back Nos. and 1 year’s subscription from Mar.,°%, | 
tor $1.30. THE ART STUDENT, 132 W. 23d St., N. Y_ 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Three in each of the following States: New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, to handle THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. Address 
with references : 


3. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 44 E. 14th St., New York. 





a2USTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


ANCHOR. 
"Cincinnati. 


ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROCELES, 


COLLIER” 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

” New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN eg hoe . Bnes.00 

iladelphia. 9 

MORLEY, and. al Lead Co.’s 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


Salem, Mass, 


use only Pure 


the only way 


ors, prepared 





” New York. 
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ae 


Krom foundation 


stone to tip of spire, 


from priming to fin- 


éw York. ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 


White Lead. 


Don’t mistake 


the brand (see list genuine brands). It is 


to be sure. 


Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 


Pure White Lead tinting col- 
expressly for this purpose 


For further information send for pamphlet 
Chicago. and color-card — sent free. 


UTHERN, 
a NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





Solid Gold Pen 
Beautiful Holder 
bre agg Price 


LINCOLN 





LINC 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


OLN FOUNTAIN PFN 










| 10,000 By hice, Pens $1. 00 Each lo We me +p introduce into new houses 10,000 Pens within the next 60 





To reach this number we cut our price 4, and mail one pen 


for #1. Rater tb pablisbars of Speeheny Sean. Money back if wanted. Agents wanted. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 9, 23BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar: 


Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Lafayette Place. New York. 


re BROWNIE STAMPS. 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys, A complete set of 
these grotesque little people with everlasting Ink pads. 
With them a boy can make acircus ina minute. To intro- 
duce our big oS of 1000 new articles, we send the 
Brownies postpaid for 
KR. H. Ingersoll & a 65 Cortiawit St. N.Y City. 
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REFERENCES: 
For proof of our responsi- 
bility any Chicago or 


Commercial Agency. 


Gen. Howard says: 
Times Buivp1inc, Cuicaco, Feb. 3, 1894 
sae’ «= RamEY MepicaTor Co., 85 Dearborn St., City. 


— When members of our family have been benefited | tor. Respectfully, 
by a medicine or treatment we are willing to state | 


the fact for the benefit of others. The Ramey Medi 


cator and treatment for Catarrh and kindred affections 


mas we have thus tried. It reaches directly the par 


affected and the treatment has proved invariably 





Z beneficial, 
Very truly yours, C,H. Howarp. 
> Used by Public Speakers. 
sit Bay City, Micn., Feb. 3, 1894. 


It is the dest Nasal Medicating Invention on the 
Yan market. Its use by platform speakers prior to the 


delivery of their discourses will give that ‘‘ clearing ”’ 
that is so indispensable to distinct public utterance. 
Its convenient size admits of its being a vest-pocke 


companion, All hail to its a. papa may / be without it for any price. I have also used it for 


its ar | increase, ar 
ELSON GLOVER, Pastor First ptist Church. 
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enlarged part of medicator. 
highly medicated air into all parts of the head and throat. 


With a Return of Money if 


s(() 
You Want it. 
CURE YOURSELF WITH OUR INSTRUMENT AND HOME TREATMENT CURES 





mouth-piece alone, turning the upper tubes away from the nose. 
through the nostrils, removing the instrument of course from the mouth. 





Deafness and Catarrh Cured. 


] 
Soutn BETHLEHEM, PENN., June 9, 

I bought one of your Medicators last fal her 
| Catarrh. It benefited me so much; I had lost my 
| hearing, and got it ag the use of your Medica- 


. Funr, 619 Cherokee St. 





re Mayor’s Office, 


Sitverton, Covo., Aug. 9, 1893. 
Your Medicator has helped me wonderfully. I 
have tried a great many, but yours is the most simple 
and does its work better than any I ever tried; 
in fact it is a blessing to the sufferer from Catarrh: 
I recommend this unsolicited b -_~ 
Yours respectfully, Cuas. H H. Hi. RAMER, Mayor. 


t 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWESTERN MAIL, 

Maopison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1894. 
Two years ago I procured “ Ramey’ s Medicator”’ 
for my wife to use, ee for Hay Fever and for | 
Hay Fever and Asthma. e has used it with great 
t | success. Also for attns up colds. She would not 








Catarrhal affliction with success. I consider it valu- 
( able. H. A. Miner, Editor. 








aS AN INSTRUMENT OF POSITIVE MERIT 


AMEY’S MEDICATOR catarri 


Catarrhal Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, La Grippe, Etc., ( 


or money refunded, Price complete, with four months’ treatment by mail, $2. The medicine is put on a sponge in 
Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth, then blow ; 
Send for terms, testimonials and further particulars. 


For throat troubles and in all cases where it is desired to use the instrument as an inhaler only, draw in the breath slowly through the iE 
Fill the lungs in this way with the medicated air and exhale it slowly 
Hay Fever. What a Prominent Clergy- 

) 


thus your lungs force 


man says: 
Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 14, 1892. 

I have used Ramey’s Medicator and Compound 
Inhalant for Hay Fever and found relief. I should 
think such a remedy would be valuable for colds and y 
catarrh, Rev. H. W. Tuomas, People’s Church. 

} 





Gov. Chase says: 
Executive Dep't, Inpranapouis, Inv., QJ 
Dec, 22, 1892. y 

I have used your Medicator with entire satisfaction 
for Colds and Catarrhal trouble. When used accord- 
ing to directions its effect is immediate and a cure Q 
seems certain. I shall not travel without it. 

Very respectfully, Ira B, CHASE. 0) 
A Physician of 26 Years’ Practise says: WJ 
Aurora, ILL. y- 

I have used your Medicator in my practise, and I pgay 
know of no instrument so good for the introduction \\)) 
of Inhalant Medicines to the nose, throat and lungs. YY 
By your instrument the patient can send the medi- 55& 
cine to the lungs, throat and all parts of the head. yy 
Itis very useful in the treatment of Catarrh, LaGrippe Wi 
and kindred troubles. T. M. Triptett, M.D. WZ 


RAMEY MEDICATOR CO., 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. W) 


AGENTS WANTED.—Large profits for ladies or gentlemen. 
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No experience required. Ask your druggist for Ramey’s Medicator. Take no other. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We 


prefer not to have their subsc1 


find that a large majority of our subscribers 





tions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It 


unless notification to discontinu 


is therefore assumed, 
e is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. 
can be sent 
PRESENTATION COPIES.—Manvy persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent tofriends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 


Notification to discontinue at expiration 
in at any time during the vear 


we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied tosuch readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS BUSINESS REVIVING? 


\ TITHIN the last few weeks, evidence of reviving trade has 
‘V come from all parts of the country. Several increases of 
wages in important industries have been reported, and factories 
are running full time. Big concerns that have been idle for 
months are resuming operations and preparing to run over-time 
The list of 
the most important voluntary advances of wages by large em- 


in order to supply the large orders received by them. 


ployers, up to date, is given by The New York Times, from 


which we copy it: 


“H. C. Frick & Co., the leading producers of coke in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania district from which the iron manufacturers of 
the Pittsburg and Eastern Ohio districts are supplied : an increase 
of 15 per cent.; followed by an increase of 16 per cent. for the 
employees of Frick & Co.’s foremost competitor. These changes 
practically cause a similar increase throughout the district, and 
affect the earnings of the thousands of men employed there. 

“Moses T. Stevens & Sons, manufacturers of woolens at three 
places in New Hampshire: an increase of 15 per cent.; being a 
restoration of the rates paid before the reduction of last year. 


New York, Apri 13, 
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The output of this firm is said to be larger than that of any other 
in the industry. 

“Thomas Dolan & Co., manufacturers of woolens in Philadel- 
phia: an increase of 15 per cent. to weavers. Mr. Dolan is Pres- 
ident of the (high tariff) Manufacturers’ Club. It is reported that 
other manufacturers of woolens in Philadelphia were awaiting the 
action of Dolan & Co., and will now make similar increases in 
their mills. 

“Globe Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio: increase of to per cent., 
being a restoration of the rate paid before the reduction of 10 per 
cent. one year ago. 

“Wholfender, Shore & Co., mills at Cardington, near Chester, 
Penn. : increase of 5 per cent,, or half of the reduction made some 
timeago. It is expected that the other half willsoon be restored. 

“Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. : announced 
yesterday. Between 3,000 and 4,000 persons are employed. 

“The American Wool and Cotton Reporter published last 
week the following statement, which had been made ‘ by the rep- 
resentative of one of the leading commission houses’ : 


increase 


‘Our mills 
have returned all but 10 per cent. of the reduction in wages dur- 
ing the last two years, and are now considering the advisability 
of making a further advance of 10 per cent.’” 


To secure confirmation of the general Press reports of reviving 
industry, The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, an inde- 
pendent trade paper, has addressed inquiries to leading men in 
all lines of business in various parts of the country, soliciting their 
views with regard to the extent and permanence of the improve- 
ment. Bankers, manufacturers, merchants, railroad men, and 
heads of large commercial bodies have sent statements in re- 
sponse to 7he Record’s inquiry, and they appear in its issue of 
Aprils. We reproduce these letters here in condensed form: 

C. P. Huntincron, President of the Southern Pacific Railroad: 
“Regarding the business outlook, my own impression is—I might 
almost say I have no doubt—that business will continue to im- 
prove for some years to come; but, of course, there is no way of 
judging the future except by the past, and that would indicate a 
steady improvement from this time forward until the people be- 
come careless and leave the lines of conservatism, and then they 
will be shaken up and brought back to their better sense again.” 


M..E. INGALLs, President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad: 
rhere is no question whatever but that business is picking up; 
the various manufacturers are getting orders; the shipments by 
railways are more, and the passenger travel is larger. This busi- 
ness I feel quite sure will improve from now on. We hope to 
keep going ahead until next July or August, when with good 
crops we will be on a steady march.” 


“er 


H. M. Arxrinson, President of the Atlantic Southern Banking 
and Trust Co.: ‘More than half the battle is won when the feel- 
ing and sentiment of the people are changed, and even when we 
become convalescent and new hope is inspired and new courage 
begins to grow, things already have assumed an aspect that is in 
the highest degree encouraging and hopeful. There seems to 
be some indication that such a change has or is taking place in 
the minds of the people. The old feeling of despondency and 
hopelessness seems to be rapidly disappearing, and at least I can 
say that I hope we have seen the bottom, and that we are climb- 
ing the up-grade on a return to better times.” 

ABRAM S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of New York and iron manufac- 
turer: “I can only say that in some branches of industry in which 
I am engaged there are indications of a revival produced by an 
increased demand. My impression is that we have seen the 
worst of the business depression, but that there cannot be any 
such revival as we desire to see until the currency of the country 
is placed upon a stable foundation. The silver mirage must be ex- 
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tinguished from the public mind before capital, either foreign or 
domestic, will be available to any great degree for new enter- 
prises.” . 

W. R. Trice, President of the Richmond Locomotive Works: 
“In my judgment the general business situation will improve 
from now on, but not necessarily with any great rapidity. The 
better feeling that prevails will bring this about. You must take 
my words with some allowance, as my feeling can be too readily 
accounted for in recent large orders for locomotives from several 
of the roads that have been placed with us; but beyond question, 
when the railroads begin to buy power, the long night is about 
over. Our very large iron-furnace interest here is in better 
spirits than for two years.” 


J. Brown, Treasurer of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. : “We beg to state that our sales of pig iron for the month of 
December, 1894, were 27,000 tons; January, 1895, 31,000 tons; 
February, 1895, 42,000 tons. They have already passed for 
March, 1895, 52,000 tons, and are still coming in by every mail. 
In view of the increased railroad traffics and bank clearings, the 
increased use of money all over the country, the cessation of gold 
exports, the improvement in stock markets, and the evidences of 
returning activity on the part of capital, we anticipate a continu- 
ance of the present indications of improvement.” 


Tuomas Boortu, President of St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange: 
“From a local standpoint and representing the business sentiment 
of the Mississippi valley, I feel no hesitancy in saying that an 
improvement which started the first month in the year has become 
emphasized, and now gives me much encouragement to believe 
that a decided change—and a permanent one, I have no doubt— 
has taken place, and general information within the districts 
named advise a return of confidence, and increased hope has de- 
veloped more energy on the part of our commercial and manufac- 
turing interest than was visible any time during 1894. Many 
branches of business in our city show a very marked gain over 
the corresponding period of 1894, and some lines equal that of the 
beginning of 1893.” 


T. SEDDEN, President of the Birmingham Sloss Iron and Steel 
Co. : “I think that we have passed the Jowest point of the depres- 
sion, and that the general business situation is healthier than it 
has’ been for several years. While I see no indications of any- 


‘thing like a boom or very rapid recovery, I believe the improve- 


ment will continue, and the causes of the improvement are sound.” 


Joun L. Wituiams, Banker, Richmond: “The only thing in the 
way of a general return to business prosperity is the silver craze. 
We regard it, however, as so flagrant a folly, so obviously against 
common sense and common character, so shallow a fraud and so 
plainly a consequence of a generally low condition of our com- 
mercial system, that it must, we think, disappear with a return of 
general healthy and legitimate business.” 


James M. Swank, General Manager of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, of Philadelphia: ‘Despite some unfavorable 
symptoms, there are many signs that a sure, although slow, lift- 
ing up of industrial conditions in this country is taking place. 
Prices of wheat, corn, cotton and some other agricultural products 
have risen during the month of March. Railroad stocks have 
advanced slightly. The commercial agencies report increased 
manufacturing and trading activity in many of the great cities 
and industrial centers. A buying movement is distinctly notice- 
able. Thecoal and iron trades present hopefulsigns. . . . Con- 
sumers of iron and steel realize that the bottom prices has at last 
been reached. Altogether it may truthfully be said that the bus- 
iness situation has surely improved in March, and that the out- 
look for April and May promises still better results.” 


Epwarpb ATkINsoN, President of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company: “I am not permitted to give de- 
tails, but from my point of observation, which is one of unusual 
advantage in respect to factories, workshops, and the like, I wit- 
ness a sure recovery from the period of greatest depression— 
moderate stocks of goods with very few exceptions, and in at 
least one half of these establishments an urgency of demand, 
giving assurance of activity for many months tocome. Outside 
of what comes within my personal knowledge, it may be re- 
marked that the orders for iron ores in the Lake Superior district 
are the largest by far ever known in industrial history, and there 
is no barometer socertain as the quick demand for iron and steel. 


[April 13, 1895 


Again, I observe in a late number of the papers that the New 
York Central Railway has just given the largest order for freight 
cars of a new and improved kind that has ever been given in his- 
tory. It is to be remarked that in many branches of industry 
skilled laborers are not easy to find. It is noticeable that the 
makers of the highest repute of electric apparatus are under an 
urgent demand.” 


Commenting on this symposium, the editor of The Manufac- 
turers’ Record calls attention to the fact that while the writers 
are cautious and conservative, there is general agreement among 
them that the corner in commercial matters has been turned, and 
that business is slowly but surely improving all along the line. 
We append a few extracts from reviews of the business situation 
in leading trade organs: 


“Nearly every one is now prepared to admit that times are de- 
cidedly better. There are many who find serious fault with the 
new Tariff, but there is great force in the homely phrase, ‘it might 
have been worse.’ When works long idle resume, and when 
wages are voluntarily advanced, it is evident that many branches 
of industry can face the competition of rivals east of the Atlantic. 
The remarks of the foreign trade Press are to the effect that the 
American Tariff is still a rather high wall. Confidence is return- 
ing, and the manufacturer is adapting himself not perhaps to the 
impost duties he desired, but to those which he can endure. The 
depression in the coal trade is an unpleasant fact. It is plain, 
however, that when factories start up and trade revives the de- 
mand for coal must increase. Wage advances are immediately 
followed by improvements in retail trade. The return to full 
time in a mill where three-quarter or half-time has been the pre- 
vailing usage means a higher standard of living, more short rides 
for pleasure, and other expenditures.”"—Raz/way World, Phila- 


delphia. 


om 


General conditions continue to improve, and aside from the 
encouraging strength of prices for commodities at the advance, is 
the general and unsolicited increase in wages of employees in all 
parts of the country, which have been reported this week. To 
our way of thinking this is even more significant than the ad- 
vance in the prices of commodities. Employers do not raise 
wages unless future prospects justify it; wages are the last to be 
cut down and the last to be advanced, and in either case it is 
never done until conditions warrant.”— Wad/ Street News, New 
York. 


“Prices for all kinds of crude materials are steadily advancing, 
commencing with that of labor. Heretofore it was the price of 
manufactured articles that advanced during a revival of business, 
when crude materials would follow up. We attribute the cause 
of this change to the fact that silver, the money unit of all values 
of the world, is advancing in price quite steadily. Zhe Razlway 
Age states that arrangements are being made for constructing 
over 20,000 miles of new railway tracks this year, which is more 
than we have constructed during the last four years. The ad- 
vance in crude materials is general in all the various lines of 
trade and must cause an immediate action in favor of all manu- 
factured goods. It cannot be long before the speculative demand 
for all products will exceed the consumptive, when the advance 
of prices will become general throughout the world.” — 7 “Zé 
Financial Record, New York. 

“General trade continues to show evidences of improvement for 
the third successive week, and this improvement is emphasized 
by the tendency of prices. The first signs of improvement were 
shown inthe unexpected advance in wheat and cotton, and 
last witnessed a firm cotton market, and a further improve- 
ment in wheat, which had a sympathetic influence on corn and 
oats. This has been followed by advances in quotations tor lake 
iron ore and Bessemer pig iron. The better feeling in general 
trade circles characterizes the reports from nearly all great trade 
centers, and revival of trade and confidence may be said to have 
set in in earnest.”—Grocer, St. Louzs. 





THE politician was discussing a question of an opposing candidate’s 
rights with an attorney. 

‘But, my dear sir,” said the attorney, “this isn’t a question of law; it’sa 
question of morals.” 

“Morals, nothing,” retorted the politician; ‘this is politics.”"—Fyree Press, 
Detroit. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF LAST WEEK’S ELECTION. 


— occurred in a number of States last week, and 
the results indicate that the political tide is still against 
the Democrats. In Ohio, where the elections were all municipal, 
the Democrats carried only one large city, Columbus, and this 
seems to have been due to a division in the Republican ranks. 
The Republicans made heavy gains throughout the State. In 
Michigan State officers were elected, and the Republicans held 
their ground. In the local elections in Kansas, the Republicans 
showed increased majorities all’along the line. Chicago and St. 
Louis went overwhelmingly Republican, although both are re- 
garded as Democratic cities. 

There were some other interesting features in these elections. 
In Ohio, women voted for school commissioners for the first time, 
and they are said to have voted solidly in favor of women candi- 
dates. Chicago voted by a majority of 40,000 to place itself 
under the operations of the city civil-service act, recently passed 
by the Illinois Legislature, which removes the “spoils system” 
from every branch of the municipal government. 

In the East, Rhode Island held a State election, and Connecti- 
cut municipal elections. The results were similar to those in the 
West. The Republican majorities showed a heavy increase 
everywhere. 


We append some Press comments on the results: 


“The results are attributed to ‘Democratic indifference.’ The 
voters of that party did not take the trouble to go to the polls. 
Well, why should they? What did their party at the late session 
of Congress do or what has the Democratic Administration done 
to revive their enthusiasm or commend the party to popular sup- 
port? We confess that we do not know. The elections, both 
general and local, show that the Democratic masses do not know. 
They were angry last November. They are indifferent now. 
And with good reason.”— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


“There are few cities of 200,000 population and over which are 
not at the present time in control of the Republican Party. Until 
about two years ago they were nearly all administered by Demo- 
crats, but a great reform movement set in shortly after the inaug- 
uration of Mr. Cleveland, and Democracy has been losing ground 
everywhere since then. It lost Brooklyn and this city, together 
with scores and scores of smaller communities in the Eastern, 
Middle, Western, Northwestern, and Pacific States. In the elec- 
tions of this week Chicago and St. Louis have shifted their polit- 
ical anchorage and come into Republican waters. The revolution 
is in many respects one of the most extraordinary that has taken 
place in our modern political history." Zhe Recorder (Rep.), 
New York. 

“They seem to have had some sort of an election in various 
parts of the West yesterday, in which the Democrats took but 
little interest. Certainly there can be no other explanation of the 
remarkable turnover in Chicago and St. Louis. These two cities 
have been strongholds of the enemy for some time past. Their 
constantly increasing population has drifted toward the Democ- 
racy. The general result has been municipal misgovernment to 
such an extent that revolution was bound to come, sooner or 
later. It is a healthful sign of the times to witness a reform vic- 
tory in Chicago particularly; and it is to be hoped the successful 
party will meet the public expectation entertained through the 
election of its candidates to the Mayoralty. General political 
issues evidently played but a small part in any of these local con- 
tests."— The Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“In spite of the almost uniform Reptblican success, there are 
some signs that there is a reaction from the tremendous triumph 
of the Republican Party last fall. The Democrats everywhere 
put up a stiff fight, and it is evident that they do not think they 
are out of the running. Besides it is easily possible to draw un- 
warranted inferences from local elections. The Democratic 
victory in Columbus, for example, is wholly without significance. 
The same thing may be true in some of the elections where the 
Republicans were successful. In local elections people are com- 
ing more and more to lose sight of national affairs, and to be 
governed by local conditions. This is entirely proper. But it 
makes prognostication much more difficult. The only conclusion 
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to be derived from yesterday’s voting is that on the whole the 
drift is still with the Republicans, although it is not so strong as 
it was six months ago.”—7he News (/na.), Indianapolis, 


“After the Republican landslide of last fall the success of that 

party at the election just held was a foregone conclusion. 
The vast majority with which the Republicans of the State went 
into the contest served them well, but its full strength cannot 
again becommanded. Democracy will recuperate as Republican- 
ism declines, and in the strongholds of the State it will soon have 
more than its normal strength, for it is the party of the people 
and not of the classes. Time and again it has suffered over- 
whelming defeat, only to follow with triumphant victory, and 
history will repeat itself."— 7he Free Press (Dem.), Detroit. 

“There is great encouragement in the election returns for the 
week. They give evidence of the complete return of the people 
to an enlightened conception of their own interests, which can 
only be promoted by constant adhesion to a governmental policy 
known to be beneficial. Experiments, they now see, are very 
costly, and they will not be tempted again in the near future to 
support a party which proposes them. The conviction that this 
change has taken place in public sentiment, and that it is likely to 
have some permanence, will exert a very beneficial effect upon 
business of all kinds, and we may hopefully look forward now to 
at least a partial restoration of the prosperity which the Demo- 
cratic success of 1892 destroyed.”"—7he American (Rep.), Bal- 
timore. 

“The expected came to pass yesterday when the thoughtful 
Democratics stayed away from the polls in battalions and 
brigades. ‘The Republicans were not enthusiastic, few people 
enjoying one-sided contests, but enough of them voted to make 
a very respectable minority of the total 69,000 who might have 
enjoyed the privileges of the franchise had they taken the trouble 
to assert their prerogatives. Following so closely upon the Con- 
gressional election of last November, this new lesson ought to 
make an impression upon even the dull fools who have been re- 
sponsible for the Democratic policy in the State, and, it might be 
added, in the nation also."—7he Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


“Reflection has convinced the majority of thinking men, South 
as well as North, that the Republican Party is the only one that 
can conduct the finances of the nation successfully. The contrast 
between a Republican Administration with abundant revenues, un- 
rivaled credit and resources for reducing the National debt, and 
a Democratic Administration confronted with deficiencies, bor- 
rowing heavily, and at the mercy of foreign bankers in the main- 
tenance of the Re- 
sumption Act, has 
impressed all serious 
citizens. The Re- 
publican vote stead- 
ily increases because 
the public conviction 
has been deepened 
that the continuance 
of Democratic rule is 
ruinous.”— 7he 777- 
bune (Rep.), New 
York. 


PAO OANlOAbtia ys 7 
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“The wave of Re- 
publicanism, raised 
Without intelligible 
reason in 1894, has 
clearly not spent its 
force. It has swept 
down the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Chi- 
cago as it overthrew 
the Democratic tick- 
et in Cook County 
last Fall. There is 
as little reason for 
repudiation of De- 
mocracy to-day as 
there was then. 

THE HAT QUESTION IN POLITICS. Democratics accept 
Ben Harrison and his Hat still obstruct the defeat with cheerful 


other candidates’ view of the presidential stage. : 
—The Journal, Minneapolis. philosophy. They 
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know in their hearts that it is undeserved; that an unthinking 
populace has been misled by the casuistries of shrewd Republican 
politicians, who have unloaded upon the Democratic Party respon- 
sibility for all economic or industrial ills from railroad strikes to 
inclement weather.”— 7he 7imes-Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


“The American people not only, but the political intelligence 
of Europe, will see in the Chicago election an indication of what 
may be expected in 1896. The great issue between the two par- 
ties in this country concerns every export industry of Europe. 
Is a reaction from 1892 to be expected in 1896? ‘This is the inter- 
rogation point affixed to the election returns from Chicago by the 
industrial interests, domestic and foreign.”"—7Zhe J/nter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 


“The lesson of Tuesday in the whole State is that for the elec- 
tion of 1896 the party will need a more compact organization and 
a higher grade of ‘team’ work. Without improvement in that 
respect, or a break-up in the Republican Party, the issue of the 
presidential year will not be in Missouri acertainty by any means. 
In St. Louis and Kansas City, where dwell 700,000 people, the 
Republicans have the start of us. The handicap is not to be 
despised.”— The Republic (Dem.), St. Louzs. 


“The Republican landslide appears to have leased the country 
for a term of years. . . . The Democrats are to be congratulated 
on the fact that in many small towns party lines were not drawn 
yesterday. The Democratic Party may have a future, but if so 
it is concealed somewhere in the folds of the next century.”— 7he 
Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 


“The Republicans have a walkaway for years to come, and the 
national campaign will be merely a matter of rolling up as large 
majorities as possible for the Republican ticket."—7e Times 
(Rep.), Leavenworth. 


“The one great lesson of the Spring elections is that the people 
who neither know nor care anything worth speaking of about 
political workers or their jealousies and bickerings are afraid of 
Democracy, and tired of Democratic rule and Democratic times. 
Men are avenging the losses and hardships of the last two years 
upon the party which promised prosperity, and gave the country 
apanic. ‘That, inthe main, is the cause of Republican majorities 
in Democratic strongholds, and enormous Republican gains where 
the party of Protection and honest money was formerly in con- 
trol."— The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 





STOCK GAMBLING ILLEGAL. 


S dealing in stocks on margins less a gambling transaction 
than are games of chance? Writers are at variance on the 
question, and the courts have not until lately been called upon to 
settle the point. The first case in which the question has been 
clearly presented to the court is that just decided by Judge Tuley, 
of Chicago, who has distinctly held that dealing on margins is 
nothing but gambling. The suit was brought by a customer 
against a stock brokerage firm to recover a sum of money lost in 
stock speculation. It appeared that the customer had bougnt and 
sold stock through the firm in the usual way, putting up margins 
to secure the firm against loss. Some of the transactions were 
profitable, but in the end the margins were all lost and the cus- 
tomer was considerably out of pocket. The customer thereupon 
sought to recover the margins on the ground that the contract 
was illegal and the loss recoverable in the same way as if it had 
been sustained in ordinary gambling transactions. Judge Tuley 
has decided in favor of the customer, on the ground that the cus- 
tomer never intended to take any stock and pay for it, but that 
the contract merely provided that the customer should deal in 
margins and be credited with profits and charged with losses. 
The case goes to the Court of Appeals, and there is great inter- 
est in the decision of that court. Should Judge Tuley’s view be 
upheld, the occupation of stock-brokers in Illinois will be largely 
gone. 


Speculation Not Necessarily Gambling.—“ Judge Tuley, of 
Chicago, has decided a suit caused by a stock transaction which 
has excited the brokers in the Western metropolis. It would 
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drive all of them out of business if it were sustained, and of course 
an appeal has been taken. 

“It is said that this purchasing upon margins is speculation. 
Of course it is, but it is not gambling. The purchase of real 
estate may be and often is speculative, but it is not gambling. It 
is not gambling even when the buyer has not the means of paying 
for his purchase. It sometimes happens that a man will buy a 
piece of real estate paying therefor a small part of the purchase- 
money, which corresponds to the margin in a stock transaction, 
and giving his notes for the remainder with the expectation that 
he will be able to sell the property before his notes fall due, and 
make a profit on what was only his first payment. That is un- 
doubted speculation, but it is not gambling; it is not against 
public morals, nor is it adverse to any public interest. ‘The 
‘granger’ argument against speculation is that it depresses prices, 
but this sort of transaction would have a tendency to raise prices. 
If such buying be permitted, there will be more buyers in the 
market than there would be otherwise, and the seller certainly 
has a large interest in having as many buyers in the market as 
possible. The speculative buyer is certainly interested in ad- 
vancing the market, for only in that way can he get a profit. 

“The transaction in railroad bonds which was before Judge 
Tuley, and the speculative buying on the Board of Trade which 
the farming element regards as inimical to it, are not essentially 
different from this. If it be replied that the grangers are op- 
posed to speculative selling and not to speculative buying, it may 
be asked whether there can be speculative buying without selling. 
Had the loser in the case decided by Judge Tuley sold stock she 
did not own, there would be more ground for condemning the act 
as calculated to depress prices. But she bought property which 
she hoped would still further advance in value, so that she could 
sell it for more than she would have to pay for it. This transac- 
tion had no tendency to depress the price of the stock; it was 
her inability to prevent the depression that involved her in loss, 
and as her agents actually bought the stock, according to their 
statement, the transaction loses even the appearance of being a 
gambling deal. Judge Tuley’s course of reasoning would con- 


vert most credit transactions into gambling.”"—7he /Journal of 


Commerce, New York. 


A Great Blessing to Stop Such Dealings.—‘If finally sus- 
tained and made an integral part of our ‘court-made law,’ the 
decision rendered by Judge Tuley last Monday will rank among 
the most important commercial decisions of the common-law 
jurisprudence. 

“There is surely much to be said in support of the doctrine of 
this decision. A great deal of trading is downright gambling, 
and it would be an incalculably great blessing to the community 
if it could be stopped. This particular suit is a good illustration 
in point. The customer was a widow with small property, 
enough to maintain her in modest comfort. In attempting to 
make more she lost all. Many a man has done the same. Both 
sexes and all ages, from the youth just in from the country to the 
gray-haired millionaire, are numbered among the victims of 
marginal trading. But the question still remains, Can the line 
between legitimate and illegitimate trading be so drawn as to 
discriminate against the latter and not interfere with the former, 
and withhold from it the due protection of the law? That is the 
bottom question involved. If Mr. Pence [counsel in the case| 
succeeds in convincing the higher courts that this is practicable, 
then he will be entitled to a confirmation of the decision rendered 
by Judge Tuley. The question is not an abstraction, for it is 
fundamental toa vast network of business transactions, especially 
great enterprises of a semi-public character.”— 7he /nter Ocean, 
Chicago. 

“If the courts are going to hold that dealing in stocks on mar- 
gin is nothing but gambling, and that money lost on the Stock 
Exchange may be recovered, there are very dangerous breakers 
ahead for the brokers. Of course the brokers have appealed 
from Judge Tuley’s decision and hope for a reversal by the Ap- 
pellate Court. If he should be sustained, every stock-broker and 
commission merchant will have to go out of business ; and Chicago 
will have no longer a Stock Exchange or a Board of Trade. ‘The 
decision of the Appellate Court will be awaited with keen inter- 
est.”"— The Journal, Chicago. 





} 


SENATOR LODGE is still in Washington, suffering from an acute attack 
of jingoism.—7he Herald, Boston. 
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NEW YORK’S STRUGGLE FOR REFORM. 


HE reform bills introduced by New York representatives in 
the State Legislature, in relation to the police department 
and other branches of the municipal service, have been blocked 
by the struggle over patronage between the faction led by ex- 
Senator Platt and the supporters of Mayor Strong. The Mayor 
insists on his right to make appointments in accordance with his 
own views of the public interest, while the so-called Platt faction 
demands recognition in consideration of pre-election services ren- 
dered to Mayor Strong. A statement has been issued by Mr. 
Edward Lauterbach, Chairman of the Republican County Com- 
mittee, in which it is charged that the Mayor had promised in 
writing to consult Mr. Platt and other Republican leaders in re- 
gard tothe disposition of patronage. The ex-Senator’s friends 
are very strong in the Legislature, and they are said to be deter- 
mined to prevent the passage of the New York reform bills until 
Mayor Strong redeems his pledges. An editorial in Harfer’s 
Weekly (Ind.) reviews this interesting controversy, and we quote 
from it as follows: 


“er 


There is hardly anything more remarkable in our political 
history than the contrast between the efforts made by the respecta- 
ble part of this community for the reform of their municipal gov- 
ernment and the efforts made to defeat that reform by members 
of the State Legislature who profess to be in favor of it in the 
abstract, and who insist that the popular majority for the reform 
cause in the late election in this city was owing to their party. 
They insist that this circumstance entitles them to the possession 
of the offices, notwithstanding the pledge of non-partizan govern- 
ment given before the election, and notwithstanding the generally 
recognized experience that the prevalence of party politics and 
partizan spirit in the conduct of our municipal affairs has been 
one of the most prolific sources of corruption and misrule. Thus, 
claiming the credit for having made the reform possible, they 
also claim the privilege of preventing it. 

“This is especially apparent in the treatment of the police 
problem. The so-called Lexow investigation resulted in the ex- 
posure of almost unprecedented iniquities in the conduct of our 
police department, largely, if not mainly, owing to the fact that 
the police force was under the control of politicians belonging to 
the two parties, who played into one another's hands by means 
of unscrupulous deals—a system calculated to elude all definite 
responsibility. Mr. Lexow, who, by the way, furnished for that 
investigation neither the brains nor the reformatory purpose, 
and has since proved himself to be an exceedingly light-headed 
young man, proudly poses before the country as the discoverer of 
great wrongs; but the bills touching the reorganization and gov- 
erment of the police force which he introduced in the Legislature 
provide for the systematic continuation of party politics in the 
police department, and may, without injustice to him, be called 
—as they have been called—bills for the careful perpetuation of 
the rascalities exposed by the Lexow Committee. 

“The legislation concerning the public schools of this city and 
the reformation of the police courts—subjects of incalculable im- 
portance to our people—has been treated substantially in the same 
spirit. For three months the bills urged by the representative 
citizens of New York have been ‘held up’ in the Legislature to 
give the Republican Party boss and his subordinate managers a 
chance to squeeze out of the matter as much as possible in the 
way of offices for Republican henchmen. And when the wrath 
of this outraged community rose and made itself heard in thunder- 
tones, the party politicians in the Legislature would make a show 
of yielding, but really contested every inch of ground. In one 
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‘**Now, will you be good and give us the biils we want?” 


—The Commercial Advertiser, New York. 
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word, the promised reform has been treated as entirely subor- 
dinate to the matter of party patronage. 

“Now we will not assert that the party politicians in the Leg- 
islature guilty of this conduct, or at least most of them, con- 
sciously prefer bad government to good government, either in 
the city of New York orelsewhere. They would probably prefer 
good government, provided that their party could dispose of the 
offices. But when the promise of non-partizan government as a 
prerequisite of good government is to be carried out—and it will 
not be denied that this pledge was made most emphatically in this 
city before the last election—and when the offices are to be filled 
without regard to party interests, with a sole view to good gov- 
ernment, then they insist, after all, upon having the patronage, 
no matter whether this involves a violation of plighted faith and 
the sacrifice of good government. 

“This spectacle is most instructive. Every candid observer 
will find himself forced to the conclusion that no political party 
in the conduct of which the possession of the patronage is a ruling 
motive of action can be areliable agency of good government, 
and that in its hands every reformatory effort in which patronage 
is involved will be diverted from its true purpose. Here we 
touch the most stubborn obstacle the struggle for governmental 
reform has\to overcome. 

“One point we have indeed gained. Our present experience 
cannot fail to make it clear to every unprejudiced observer that 
the patronage is the most insidious and inveterate enemy of good 
government. To make genuine and thorough reform in public 
affairs possible, the idea of patronage in connection with public 
office ‘must go.*” 





ARE LIVING PICTURES ART? 


IKE all fads, the “living picture” “craze has begun to pall 
on the public, and theatrical managers are trying to revive 
general interest in the exhibitions by discarding drapery more 
and more, and approaching nudity as far as possible. A New 
York manager has conceived the idea of exhibiting nude “living 
pictures,” with nothing but a covering of bronze powder to take 
away the appearance of living flesh. He claims that, on the score 
of decency, the bronze covering is less objectionable than the silk 
tights, and that all impression of nudity is gone from the statues 
because bronze has no vitality or suggestion of life. Atahearing 
before a police justice, several leading artists supported this con- 
tention and testified that the exhibitions are entirely proper and 
genuinely artistic. William M. Chase, the President of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, was one of the witnesses, and he tes- 
tified as follows: 


see 


Do you consider the exhibition offensive to public decency ?’ 
asked Justice Simms. 

“*No, sir, most decidedly not,’ replied the artist. ‘I can’t 
imagine how the exhibition could be regarded as such. In my 
judgment, the statuary, as represented, is remarkably fine—in 
fact, an educator to the public and elevating, rather than the re- 
verse. I would not hesitate for a minute to take my wife and 
daughters to the performance, and would regard it as a privilege 
for them to view the exhibition. 

“*T cannot conceive how anybody could look upon these people 
as nude in this connection. You forget that the posers are 
human, and can only conceive of them as remarkably fine group- 
ings of statuary. They resemble to a marked degree the old 
Greek statues, like which nothing has been produced in modern 
times. The bronzing does away with the fact that they are nude 
human beings.’ 

“*Is it not so that you and your fellow artists alone share this 
opinion of the nude in art, and that it is at variance with the ideas 
of the public?’ asked Justice Simms. 

“*It is my opinion and that of my fellow artists most assuredly. 
I think, however, that it would be much better for the public to 
become more accustomed to such exhibitions of perfection in the 
human figure. If this were so, and the public were educated 
as it should be, it would never occur to anybody to look upon 
such depictions as anything immoral. These and similar exhibi- 
tions furnish an education in art.’” 


Justice Simms, however, declined to take this view of the case 
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and held the manager and one of his models fortrial. Meantime 
the exhibitions are continued. A bill dealing with this matter 
has been introduced in the New York Legislature. It provides 
for the punishment of all who are in any way concerned in such 
exposures of women on the stage. 


Artistic Temperament and Morals.—‘‘It is really too bad that 
certain painters of eminence have permitted themselves to be the 
dupes of some showmen who in their effort to ‘give the public 
what it wants’ have placed themselves under the ban of decent 
public opinion and in reach of the law. Few men in this com- 
munity are more respected than William M. Chase, J. Wells 
Champney, and J. G. Brown. But the opinions expressed in a 
police court Tuesday by Mr. Chase and Mr. Brown about the 
moral influence of a certain notorious exhibition were not founded 
on good judgment and thorough information. . . 

“The artistic mind is very sensitive. These gentlemen were 
invited to see a show which seemed to them nothing more than 
a posing of nude models for artistic effect. There was no crowd 
present. They did not take into consideration that element 
which is most important in every public exhibition, the mental 
quality of the spectators. The study of the nude to the artist is 
as the study of anatomy to the physician. But the present con- 
troversy has no relation to the subject of the nude in art. The 
question of the exact measure of good taste and good art in Mr. 
Robert Reid’s pictures or Mr. Denman’s 1s not involved in it. 
Indeed, it is not a question of art at all, wherefore Mr. Chase’s 
opinion cannot be accepted as expert testimony. As for his as- 
sertion that he would not object to see a nude woman posed ina 
shop window, we are convinced that no one in New York was 
sorrier to see that in print than Mr. Chase himself. 

“The prevention of these exposures is a vital question of the 
hour. There are too many indecent public exhibitions, and the 
existing legal machinery does not seem to be sufficient to stop 
them.”— The Times, New York. 


Suggestive Talk More Harmful than Exhibitions.—‘*A good 
old clergyman, who never allowed his theological theories to in- 
terfere with the exercise of his common sense, was asked whether 
it was proper to dance. His reply was: ‘To dance properly is 
proper ; to dance improperly is improper.’ 

“It is a pity that more people do not recognize the fundamental 
principle involved in this reply and act upon it. 

“For instance, for many weeks displays of the human form, 
both male and female, have been publicly made in theaters and 
music halls of this city in the so-called ‘living pictures.’ The 
intent has been to substitute for a sculptured or a painted repre- 
sentation of—in many cases—a wholly naked or only partly 
draped man or woman the actual figure of a living person posed 
in the desired attitude. 

“These exhibitions have not been disturbed by the arrest or 
prosecution of the models. The saving grace of the thinnest pos- 
sible skin-tight ‘fleshings’ has apparently been regarded as re- 
deeming them from indecent suggestion. But now, because an 
attempt has been made to replace this covering with a coating of 
bronze powder, a complaint has been lodged against the innova- 
tors for publicly outraging decency. 

“It is safe to say that more harm is done by suggestively talk- 
ing about this exhibition than by looking at it. If it is licentious 
in its influence it is improper and should be stopped; but if it 
really heightens the artistic effect without exciting the passions 
there is no reason why the living pictures in bronze should be 
disturbed any more than the others in tights."—7he Herald, 
New York. 


“People who crowd into a theater to see ‘bronze statuary’ or 
‘living pictures’ are not artists, and such exhibitions are not in- 
tended to appeal to the artistic sense. They are solely meant to 
gratify a taste for indecency, and are vicious and demoralizing in 
every respect. No one objects to artists having models any more 
than to physicians being furnished subjects for dissection, but the 
student pursues his anatomical researches in the privacy of studio 
or class-room. More harm has been done the stage by these 
prurient exhibitions during the past year than can be counteracted 
by a generation of the conscientious work of actors like Jefferson 
and Booth.”—7he Courzer-/Journal, Louzsville. 


“From the bronze statue personated bya nude woman to the 
last degree of immodesty is but a short step, and no plea of art 
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can be made to convince moral citizens that these exhibitions are 
useful in any possible sense. On the contrary they are degra- 
ding, disgusting, dangerous. Too much silence has been observed 
in the past by the Press on these matters on the theory that to 
call attention to the immorality of these exhibitions was but to 
advertise them and so excite the curiosity of the vulgar mind. It 
is to be presumed that the people who would be drawn to witness 
these tableaux from such motives are far in the minority in any 
reasonably decent community, and there is no danger now that a 
few wholesome words of warning will do more harm than good.” 
—The Star, Washington. 


“The character of the women who lend themselves to such ex- 
hibitions need not be discussed. It suffices to say that they are 
not all even Trilbys. And that is another point in deciding the 
question of morality. If the effect upon the figurants themselves 
were to promote modesty, then it would be an argument for the 
wholesomeness of the exhibitions. Managers may plead that they 
are only offering the public what it demands. But this will be 
disputed. The public does not make such demands. A certain 
number of persons attend because the opportunity is offered, and 
by repeated visits their capacity to receive impressions is weak- 
ened. Others are drawn into the contagion, and the moral appe- 
tite, already vitiated, must be appeased with food more and more 
highly seasoned. The end is moral collapse."—7he Herald, 
Baltimore. 





TRUCK GARDENS FOR THE POOR, ON THE 
CITY LOTS. 


NOVEL plan for the relief of the unemployed, for which 

great advantages are claimed,tis to be adopted in New York 
and other large cities. The plan has been tried in Detroit on a 
small scale, and so successful have been its results, according to 
the testimony of unbiassed witnesses, that reformers, philan- 
thropists, and charitable societies everywhere are urged to try the 
experiment under more favorable conditions. Mayor H. S. 
Pingree, of Detroit, is the author of the plan, and he describes 
its operation at length in his annual message to the Common 
Council. As the matter is attracting a great deal of attention, in 
other countries as well as here, we reproduce almost the entire 
section of the message devoted to the discussion of the unem- 
ployed problem : 


“The problem of how to care for the unemployed [writes 
Mayor Pingree], whose numbers have increased so greatly since 
the hard times set in two years ago, has been one that Detroit, 
as well as every other city, has been called upon to consider. At 
my suggestion, a novel plan was tried last Summer, and, consid- 
ering the late day at which it was started, met with signal suc- 
cess. The idea was simply that of utilizing idle land in the out- 
skirts of the city for cultivation by the poor in raising food for 
themselves. A committee was appointed by me to carry out the 
project. Donations of land by citizens were liberal, several thou- 
sand acres being offered. About 430 acres were accepted, plowed, 
harrowed, and staked off by the committee into lots of one quar- 
ter to one half acre each. Aout 3,000 applications were made for 
lots, but, owing to lack of funds, the committee was able to pro- 
vide for only 945 families. 

“All applicants were carefully investigated, and none but worthy 
persons with families were helped. Seed potatoes, beans, and 
other seeds were furnished by the committee to those unable to 
provide them, the entire expenses of the committee being $3,600. 
As it was the middle of June before the work was begun, there 
was not sufficient time to obtain in every case the best soil, and 
for the same reason, it being necessary to expedite the plowing, 
the committee was obliged to purchase plows, harrows, etc. 
The crops were planted, cultivated, and harvested by the people 
themselves, under the supervision of the committee, including 
some thirty lots assigned to widows, whose dependent half-grown 
boys cultivated the land. Deducting the value of the plows, etc., 
now on hand, the cost per lot to the committee was about $3.45. 

“The committee estimates that the potato crop averaged about 
fifteen bushels per lot, which would give 14,175 bushels of potatoes 
alone. Large quantities of beans, turnips, and other vegetables 
were raised and daily consumed, of which the committee is un- 
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able to furnish a record. The estimated total value of the crops 
produced was $12,000 to $14,000, at a cost to the committee of 
about $3,600. This latter sum was made up by subscriptions, and 
the difficulty the committee had in obtaining it was a matter of 
astonishment to me. Over one half the amount was contributed 
by city employees. Although the plan itself was based upon the 
soundest common sense, it was treated by some with indifference, 
by others with ridicule, and by many as a huge joke. Criticisms 
were profuse and caustic—the season was too late; the crops 
could not possibly mature; the people would not work; even 
where anything was raised, the fields would likely be pillaged and 
the vegetables stolen; the whole project was a ‘political scheme, ’ 
and no practical results were seriously looked for. 

“But the unqualified success of the experiment has silenced the 
croakers. Poor people almost fought for a chance to get a patch 
of ground to till, and those who were successful used their best 
efforts to obtain a full crop. Applications for land for 1895 were 
made by a large proportion of them. The loss by theft was 
practically nothing—certainly not more than that of the average 
market gardener. In giving out the ground politics was not con- 
sidered. The aid of the poor commission was secured in deci- 
ding upon those to be assisted, so that only the most deserving 
were helped. The crops turned out so well, in spite of the late- 
ness of the season, that an exhibit at the State Fair of vegetables 
grown upon this soil ‘fertilized by old tin cans and boots and 
shoes’ was awarded a diploma by the State Agricultural Society. 
Further, the exhibit made by the cultivators themselves in a 
down-town store window was such as to convince the most skep- 
tical of the success of the experiment. It is a wonder to me that 
the committee were able, hampered as they were by a lack both 
of funds and of sympathy from a portion of the public, to carry 
on the work as well as they did. In spite of this drawback, 
however, the result is that about a thousand families will be en- 
abled to pass through the Winter without having recourse to the 
poor commission, and a large sum will thus be saved to the tax- 
payers.” 


According to Mayor Pingrte, the experiment has clearly dem- 
onstrated that a large number of the unemployed can be supported 
by utilizing vacant lands in and near cities, that the unemployed 
are, as arule, anxious and ready to work, and that a large num- 
ber of land-owning citizens are glad to give their vacant land to 
the unemployed. He recommends a larger appropriation for 
this year, and hopes that at least 2,000 families may be provided 
for. He states that committees from Boston, Buffalo, Toledo, 
and other cities visited Detroit to investigate the plan, and that 
letters of inquiry from many places indicate widespread interest 
in it. Even in Europe the plan is being watched with solicitude. 


We append some Press comments on the scheme: 


“Experience has shown that a large percentage of the unem- 
ployed of both sexes are eager to change their condition on the 
ground that it could not possibly be made worse, while there is a 
chance, even in lonesome rural districts, of bettering it. The 
man with a garden patch is independent. He is not likely to get 
rich, but he will be better off than in the crowded section of the 
city. Farm help is always in demand and farm Jand is cheap. 
A man that owns a bit of soil is independent and self-respecting. 
Appeals to Nature are seldom in vain, and with patience and 
perseverance and a fair opportunity almost any man not afraid of 
work can make an honest living from the field. The foreign 
element that is literally ‘dumped’ into our big cities to be utterly 
lost, and all manhood crushed out by its enforced associations, 
might be developed into intelligent citizens. Often the new ar- 
rival has a little money, considerable intelligence, a knowledge 
of country needs and farm life, and would make a good tenant 
farmer.”— Zhe Jelegraph, Germantown. 


ar 


This movement is a happy inspiration of practical philan- 
thropy. It proposes to utilize what is yearly going to waste—a 
sum of energy whose loss is enormous. The plan could be put 
in operation in almost every city in the land. While it would 
require constant surpervision by a skilled superintendent to pre- 
vent loss of the crops through the ignorance or indolence of the 
amateur laborers, this would not be a formidable undertaking. ”"— 
The Courter-Journal, Louisville. 


“The time is at hand when there must be a more intelligent 
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appreciation of the duty of the State toward those who are tem- 
porarily unable to help themselves. It has many times been 
pointed out by this journal that one of the great needs of the time 
is some method of distributing the surplus population of our 
great cities, so that those out of work may be able to earn a live- 
lihood. There are many ways in which such an idea could be 
carried out. It is to be hoped the idea will be given a trial 
at an early day. There are 50,000 people in Philadelphia all the 
vear round who would be vastly better off if they could be planted 
upon small farms, and there is over a million acres of unoccupied 
land between Freehold, N. J., and Norfolk, Va. Let some prac- 
tical steps be taken in the direction here indicated.”— Zhe Je/e- 


graph, Philadelphia, 


‘““Men out of employment should not hesitate to take advantage 
of an opportunity of this kind. There is no charity about it. 
The opportunity to labor is every man’s right; that he has 
been denied that right is the cause of the present widespread 
poverty. Holding land out of use for speculative purposes while 
men starve is such a stupid blunder that only the wilfully blind 
can fail to see it. A truthful answer to the question, why do 
men starve, is, because they are not allowed to use the land.”— 
The Twentieth Century (Social.), New York, 

“There is, of course, sufficient spare capital in any city of this 
size to care for all the unfortunates if they are to be treated in 
the old-fashioned way of almsgiving; what is more needed, 
however, than money to be given directly to the poor is capital 
and enterprise to establish some such scheme as that which has 
been tried in Detroit with success whereby the people may them- 
selves be made the agents of their own aid and comfort. The 
suggestion is of sufficient value to be considered seriously by 
those either officially or voluntarily in charge of the public chari- 
ties."— The Star, Washington. 


“There is something very sensible about this vacant-lot farm- 
ing movement. There is no need for anybody to want bread so 
long as the bosom of Mother Earth yields so much nourishment. 
The worthy poor can profitably avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity.”— The Journal, Minneapolis. 





KENTUCKY’S EXPERIMENT WITH FIAT 
MONEY. 


UR recent experience in the line of currency reform has 
been of a nature to lead many intelligent men to question 
the wisdom of submitting intricate and complicated economic 
questions, upon which there is great divergence of opinion even 
among trained specialists, to the wisdom of the majority. How, 
it is asked, can the mass of voters be trusted to give the country 
a stable, scientific, and just monetary system. when the problem 
is so far beyond their comprehension? Prof. John B. McMaster, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, deals with this question in an 
article in 7he Forum (April), and arrives at the conclusion that 
our past history abundantly illustrates the fitness of the plain 
people to decide financial questions as well as ordinary political 
issues. He adduces a number of striking illustrations of the fact 
that ‘‘in this country all questions of great importance are finally 
settled not by Presidents, nor by Congresses, nor by the Legisla- 
tures, but by the hard common sense of the people, who in their 
own good time and way have heretofore adjusted all difficulties 
wisely.” 

Professor McMaster believes that the most instructive lessons in 
our financial history are furnished by the career of the forty-six 
Kentucky banks chartered by the State Legislaturein 1818. They 
were created with honest purpose, but the fiat-money principle 
upon which they were founded eventually led to a panic and 
crash. The Legislature and the courts sought to apply unjust 
methods of relief, but found the people opposed tothem. After 
a protracted struggle the good sense of the people triumphed. 

We quote from Professor McMaster’s review of these events: 

“There were then doing business in the State the Bank of Ken- 
tucky. with branches wherever occasion really required them, 
and, since 1817, two branches (or offices of discount and deposit) 
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of the new Bank of the United States. As the branches of the 
United States Bank issued drafts, but no bills, and as the Bank 
of Kentucky was compelled to redeem its notes in specie, neither 
institution could begin to supply even a small part of the circu- 
lating medium demanded. It was for the purpose of supplying 
such a medium, therefore, that the forty-six banks were char- 
tered. Thirty-five of them actually went into operation and were 
known, in the hour of their popularity, as ‘the Independent 
Banks,’ but in the time of their adversity as ‘the Litter.’ The 
nominal capital of them all was not far from eight millions of 
dollars. The actual capital was little or nothing, for the very 
same specie went from bank to bank, remaining in each one just 
long enough for the letter of the law to be complied with. To 
have made their notes redeemable in specie would have been 
such an idle farce that it was not attempted, so Bank of Kentucky 
notes were substituted. It mattered little what they were re- 
deemable in, for the people were glad to get them, and the 
branches of the United States Bank willingly took them in pay- 
ment of drafts on the Eastern cities. . . . They were greatly in 
demand, were issued in large quantities, and were passing freely 
from hand to hand, when suddenly the Bank of the United States 
at Philadelphia sent forth an imperative order to its western 
branches to stop all loans, and hurry a great sum of specie east- 
ward. They at once responded, and in a moment the whole 
West was bankrupt. Bank after bank suspended specie payment, 
and among them was that of Kentucky.” 


County meetings were held by the people to consider the situa- 
tion, and the general decision was that the banks should be en- 
couraged to suspend, as the pressure of the banks on individuals 
indebted to them threatened utter industrial destruction. Ten 
millions of dollars were owed to the banks by the people, and the 
Legislature attempted to rid them of this debt. We quote: 


“A stay law passed which suspended all sales under executions, 
decrees, and replevins for sixty days after the passage of the law 
if the defendant gave bonds that the goods levied on would be 
produced at the end of that time. The acting Governor refused 
to sign it. He did not believe, he said, that a law should delay 
or deny justice. But the Legislature passed the act over his veto, 
gave permission for the introduction of a bill to declare void all 
sales made under any execution issued in favor of the Bank of the 
United States or its branches, and, just before the expiration of 
the sixty-day stay law, passed a replevin act of a most shameful 
character. Thenceforth, when any execution issued, on any bond, 
judgment, or decree, from any court or justice of the peace, the 
plaintiff had the privilege of writing on the bill the words, ‘ Notes 
of the Bank of Kentucky or its branches will be accepted in dis- 
charge of this execution.” If he made this indorsement the de- 
fendant could replevy but for one year. Should the defendant 
fail to replevy, the property was to be sold on credit for one year 
for what it would bring. Should the plaintiff refuse to make the 
indorsement, the defendant might replevy for two years. 

“This indorsement and replevin act put off the day of reckon- 
ing, and for the time being saved the debtor from the clutches of 
the law. But the debts of the people, now far more than ten 
millions of dollars, still remained, and to liquidate them the Leg- 
islature in 1821 put in operation a new paper-money machine 
which it called the Bank of the Commonwealth. It was the State 
treasury turned into a paper-money mill pure and simple. There 
were no stockholders, no stock, no capital, no redemption of 
notes. A president and board of directors chosen annually by 
the Legislature managed its affairs. Its funds were, all money 
paid in for land-warrants, all revenue from the sale of land which 
the State owned west of the Tennessee River, the stock owned by 
the State in the Bank of Kentucky, and such unexpended balance 
as, at the end of the year, might be found in the State treasury.” 


. 


The notes were to be loaned‘on mortgage security only to those 
who needed them for payment of just debts and for shipment of 
Kentucky products to other States. The notes were not redeem- 
able in specie, and were made legal tender for all debts due by 
or to the State. The people were obliged to take the notes, for 
their debts were heavy and the paper gave them an easy means 
of liquidation. 

Meantime the constitutionality of the indorsement and replevin 
acts had been tested in the courts. The Court of Appeals, com- 
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posed of three judges who held office during good behavior, de- 
cided that the acts were null and void as to obligations and trans- 
actions that had occurred before their passage. One of the 
judges went farther and declared that the laws were unconstitu- 
tional. The Governor and the Legislature were highly indignant. 


“The Senate was eager to destroy the court and was prevented 
only by a tie vote from calling a State convention to amend the 
Constitution and change the judiciary. The House by a large 
majority declared the decision of the Court of Appeals to be 
erroneous; voted that the indorsement and replevin laws were 
constitutional and valid; and resolved to do something in sup- 
port of them. But they did nothing; for an election was at hand 
and the matter went down to the people, to whom an earnest 
appeal was made to choose men who could vote for an address of 
removal. ‘The people responded in part and sent back a legisla- 
ture of which a majority were relief men, and again removal of 
the judges by the Governor was defeated. Nevertheless a ma- 
jority could do much, and, following the example set them by 
Congress in the early months of Jefferson’s Administration, it 
repealed the act creating the Court of Appeals, and legislated all 
the judges out of office. A new court was then established by 
another act, and on the Bench were placed men who would see to 
it that the relief laws were sustained and administered in accord- 
ance with their plain intent and meaning. But the judges of the 
old court firmly refused to submit, denied the constitutionality of 
the repeal of the judiciary act, and continued to hold sittings and 
to deliver judgments. ‘There were thus two courts in the State, 
and two parties ranged around them. The ‘new court party’ 
protested that liberty, republicanism, democratic institutions, 
State-rights, self-government were all at stake. The ‘old court 
party’ admitted that liberty, republicanism, and self-government 
were indeed at stake. The question, said its leaders, is, Can 
right and justice be secured under all circumstances in a land 
where the will of the people rules? Is it possible for an inde- 
pendent judiciary to protect the rights of a minority against the 
will of an interested, excited, and ill-disposed majority? The 
answer of the people was, Yes! and when the Legislature met in 
1825 the House was in the hands of the old court party, and voted 
to abolish the newcourt. The Senate which held over was in the 
control of the new court party, and refused to agree. Once more 
the question went down to the people, and in the elections of 1826 
the contest was again between the old court party and the new. 
This time the triumph was a signal one. The friends of the old 
court carried both House and Senate; the replevin law was re- 
pealed, the ‘new court’ was abolished, the old court was rein- 
stated, and justice once more done to debtor and creditor alike.” 


Professor McMasters adduces other instances of the “final tri- 
umph of majority rule after a period during which it seemed im- 
possible to bring the community to a sense of right and justice.” 
His conclusion, as already stated, is that it is perfectly safe to 
leave all questions, however intricate, to the majority. 


GRABBING VALUABLE FRANCHISES. 


EFORMERS do not, asarule, look to 7he New York Sun 
for muchsympathy orencouragement. Zhe Sun has been 
a stanch supporter of Tammany Hall, a persistent enemy of civil- 
service reform, and a severe critic of Socialistic legislation. This 
fact lends especial significance to a recent three-column editorial 
in that paper on the subject of municipal franchises to corpora- 
tions, and the need of safeguards to prevent a corrupt alliance 
between politicians and would-be monopolists. Zhe Sun has dis- 
covered a provision in the new Constitution of the State of New 
York, which virtually destroys the security against fraudulent 
appropriations of the franchises of cities. Under it a body called 
the “Commissioners of Statutory Revision” are empowered to 
suspend constitutional regulations and to authorize grants of fran- 
chises for any city in the State. We quote that part of Zhe Sun 
editorial which deals with the more general question of the right 
way of disposing of municipal privileges: 


“The question as to the considerations which have controlled 
in the grab of these franchises, and the true rule which should pre- 
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vail, may be illustrated by reference to our own city. A surface 
railroad derives its value from what may be called the good will 
of the city in which it is operated, the exclusive right to use its 
avenues and highways, and the compulsory requirement on its 
inhabitants to employ for city transit only the carriages for hire 
of the parties in possession. The value of these franchises de- 
pends on the size of the city and the extent of the patronage pro- 
vided. In this city these franchises, on the principal routes, are 
of incalculable worth. The tax-payers provide and maintain the 
city, and the railroad exploiters, by circuitous methods that are 
as despoiling as open fraud, manage to possess themselves of the 
right to use it for their own benefit. The riches which they are 
thus able to acquire may be reckoned by the million. This city 
is upheld, to continue our example, in its police, its lighting, in 
its paved ways, and its various departments of municipal require- 
ment, at an annual expense of from thirty to fifty millions, part 
in taxation and part in debt, to be paid from the city revenues 
eked out by taxation. It should be required, obviously, that the 
right to control the use of the streets, and confer the monopoly 
of their employment for public travel should be made to yield 
the largest sum for the benefit of the tax-payers, in reduction of 
the onerous taxation to which we have referred, in maintaining 
the conditions which provide the enormous patronage, and give 
so much value to the franchises. But, it is claimed that in the 
city of Brooklyn, and perhaps elsewhere, the tax-payers have 
been defrauded by a combined system of legislative and munic- 
ipal trickery; and certain individuals who pretend to much re- 
spectability have been made enormously wealthy by these fran- 
chises, and are every day and every year adding to their wealth 
by the tightened hold they have on the people’s property. It 
should be remembered, too, that these grants are for all time, so 
that the advantages of a single year, enormous as they are, are a 
small criterion of the ultimate value of the appropriations. One 
would say that if the tax-payers participated to the extent of one 
half in the value of the grants, it would be a very handsome and 
liberal arrangement for the benefit of the franchise operators; but 
the rule appears to be to give the city something like five per 
cent. of gross receipts, which may mean ten per cent. on net 
profits, and the grabbers get the remaining ninety percent. Thus 
where the city would get, say, $50,000 per annum, the conspira- 
tors would pocket nearly half a million yearly and every year. 
Are not the men who do these things as guilty of taking the pub- 
lic property to their own use as any arraigned depredators? 
There are confederated men engaged in the business of appropri- 
ating railroad franchises. It is an attractive province, with re- 
sults of the largest paying character and with very extensive 
ramifications. It pays better than any gold mining yet developed.” 


ENGLISH PROTEST AGAINST LOUISIANA 


LAWS. 


HE fact that the State Legislature of Louisiana passed an 

act forbidding the crews of vessels from loading or nu- 
loading them, touches too nearly the commercial men of all 
countries to pass unnoticed. But, apart from the point vital to 
ship-owners trading to New Orleans, it teaches a lesson as to the 
drift of certain modern developments regarding the increase 
The Journal of Commerce, Liver- 
pool, in an article on local and national legislation, endeavors to 


demand for local autonomy. 


show that local authorities are likely to be influenced more easily 
than the representatives of a whole people. Referring to the 
Louisiana law the paper says: 

“Local labor leaders have everywhere most influence with local 
politicians, and so, leaving Congress alone for the time, they 
put the screw on to State authorities, and induced them to pass 
a regulation forbidding ships’ crews to work at the loading or 
unloading of ships. They made their doing so a penal offense, 
and, in accordance with the new law, the city authorities inter- 
fered with the work of the sailors of two vessels which were being 
discharged by their own crews.” 

The writer here describes how the ship-owners applied for help 
to the Federal Court, which, for the moment, foiled the local 
labor leaders. Mr. O’Sullivan, who argued the case in support 
of the city authorities, showed its weakness when he did not 
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make any better contention than that the sailors had no right to 
work beyond the ship's tackle. Judge Parlance, however, zave 
his decision on the grounds of national policy and international 
law. ‘The writer then continues: 


“Under the local law it may be possible to prevent sailors from 
doing work outside the scope of employment for which they were 
engaged, and upon ships other than that upon which they were 
engaged. But beyond this the Legislature of Louisiana cannot 
go. According toa dictum of the great American jurist, Story, 
‘Commerce includes traftic and trade, and also the instruments 
used in the carrying on of trade.’ Not only therefore was 
the act an interference with the regulation of trade and commerce, 
but it was a plain interference with the dealings with other 
nations, a thing which the National Congress has always, and 
rightly, felt to be one which it must keep entirely within its own 
control. For if international complications arose through the 
action of a single State it would assuredly not be that single State 
but the whole Union that would be embroiled.” 


The writer expresses confidence that further interference with 
ships’ crews is to be apprehended. He points, however, to the 
danger which threatens trade and commerce everywhere through 
the spirit of decentralization. 


“*“Home rule for Ireland’ is not the only cry. Every little 
hamlet wants to have the regulation of its own affairs. The 
granting of such privileges would be fraught with national dan- 
ger, for though ‘Vox populi, vox Dei’ may be a true saying, it 
is said of the people as a whole. When we come down to indi- 
viduals we are told by no less an authority than Carlyle that we 
are ‘mostly fools.” Temporary influences may be brought to 
bear upon small bodies which may lead them to action of a kind 
very greatly to be deplored, and of a nature which a broader 
constituency would appreciate at its true value, and condemn 
accordingly.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THIS convinces me,” said the bright woman at the polls, “that man is 
beginning to appreciate his true political standing——” 

‘““Why so?” asked the election officer. 

“ He has built stalls to prepare his ballot in.”—/P/lain Dealer, Cleveland. 


EDITOR DANA informs an interviewer that “there is no Democratic 
Party now.” What is this? Indigestion, or the work of a libel suit.—7he 
Dispatch, Chicago. 


LIVING pictures have found some favor in New York, but the bare idea 
of them is repulsive to a large portion of the community.—North American, 
Philadelphia. 

LAWYER A: “I have got to look up a few questions on the rights of 
nations. Whose works are the best on that subject?” 

Judge B: “Krupp’s.”—Zhe 7ribune, Cincinnati. 


THE rush to pay income taxes is not so great as yet as to require the ser- 
vices of policemen to keep people from being hurt.—7he Picayune, New 
Orleans. 


BOB INGERSOLL contradicts himself. He prophesies the return of the 
Republican Party to power, and then says there can be no such thing as 
hell.— 7he Republic, St. Louts. 


NEW YORK has made up its mind that bronze powder for living statues 
and political whitewash are both too thin for the purposes of morality.— 
The Star, Washington. 


Ir is said that ex- 
Speaker Reed now re- 
quires three mirrors to \ 
secure a correct view of \ 
his various attitudes on 
the silver question. 


The Times,Minneapolis. ANS 


Hee 






THERE is a growing 
sentiment against peo- 
ple who pose either as 
statesmen or living 
pictures.— Zhe Star, 
Washington. 


THE Easter bonnets ‘ 
this year are fine—and 
the amount of the fine 
varies between $25 and 
$s0.— 7he Dispatch, Chi- 
cago. 


THE new woman too aad 
often is an old girl.— The Bi-Partizan Alligator Lying in Wait for His 
Salt Lake Tribune. Honor.—7he World, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE DRAMATIC POWER OF “MACBETH.” 


HE relative rank of Shakespeare’s four great tragedies, 
“Lear,” “Othello,” “Macbeth,” and “ Hamlet,” continues 
a subject for occasional discussion. The plays are here mentioned 
in the order in which they were ranked by Macaulay. It appears 
that most critics assign the highest place to“ Macbeth.” Itissaid 
that Macaulay in his day attributed the preference of ‘‘ Macbeth” 
to the powerful impression produced by Mrs. Siddons in her 
famous personation of Lady Macbeth. Mr. John Foster Kirk 
contributes to Zhe Atlantic for April a critical study of “ Mac- 
beth,” in which he characterizes this tragedy as “the author’s 
masterpiece.” Giving his reasons for this choice, Mr. Kirk says 
that the play is remarkably distinguished by the concentration 
and rapid movement of action, by the logical development of 
plot from the initiatory situation to the inevitable conclusion, 
and by the absence of subordinate complications and of every- 
thing partaking of the nature of digression, episode, or commen- 
tary; that it is the shortest of the great tragedies, with the fewest 
changes of scene, the smallest number of important characters, 
and the most concise speeches; and that finally the “effects” are 
in the highest degree “telling,” full of strong contrasts and swift 
alternations, such as hold an audience in a state of breathless 
suspense or startle it as with a sudden crash. 
Mr. Kirk’s analysis of “Macbeth” vividly brings out the 
strength of the tragedy, and is a valuable commentary on this 
drama. We can afford to quote him at some length. He says: 


“It is the second act of ‘Macbeth’ which exhibits the dramatic 
power of Shakespeare at its highest point, in a scene unequaled 
in this respect by any other in the whole range of the drama, 
ancient and modern. It is the pivotal scene of the play, that 
which forms the crisis of the action, in which deliberation passes 
into accomplishment, and the issue of a mental conflict, already 
determined by the will, becomes an irrevocable fact. ‘The pre- 
liminary bending-up of each corporal agent to the terrible feat, 
the perturbation in the performance, the sudden and overwhelm- 
ing revulsion that follows, are the features that give to this scene 
its profoundest interest; but it is the accessories, the confluent 
circumstances, each with its own import and signifiance, all 
blended and adjusted with consummate skill, that render it a 
picture, fixing the lines and figures in indelible colors. It is 
therefore on these details, in their harmonious relation to the 
psychological core of the situation, that one’s attention settles in 
a consideration of Shakespeare’s method of setting his concep- 
tions for visual presentation.” 


The writer then contrasts the vague notion which one gets of 
the whereabouts or background of one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays with the vivid picture of surroundings as given always by 
Shakespeare. As an instance of the way in which the latter 
blends component elements, Mr. Kirk speaks of the night-scenes 
of various plays. He says, referring still to the second act in 
Macbeth : 


“The time is night. The time and the passage of the time 
are kept continually before our minds by allusions and imagery 
that make the darkness symbolical of the dead which it enshrouds 
and facilitates. ‘This is in accordance with Shakespeare's habit- 
ual mode of steeping the action in its characteristic atmosphere, 
a.practise especially noticeable in the night scenes which are so 
frequent in his tragedies, and which occur, indeed, in all but a 
very few of his plays. In such scenes Night presides over the 
action, arrayed as befits the season and the clime. The warm, 
luscious night of the southern Summer enfolds and conspires with 
the selfish bewilderments in the Athenian wood, the trysts and 
meetings in life and death of the enraptured lovers of Verona, 
the elopement at Venice, and the rendezvous at Belmont on that 
loveliest of all nights, with the moonlight sleeping on the bank, 
while Lorenzo and Jessica call up things that had happened in 
the fabled past ‘in such a night as this,’ and listen to Portza's 


-music, which ‘ sounds much sweeter than by day.’ In strong 
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contrast with these are the northern nights, as that on the plat- 
form at Elsinore, when it is ‘an eager and a nipping air,’ and the 
ghost stalks under the glimpses of the moon, while the stillness 
is broken by the blatant noises from the castle that proclaim the 
drunken wassail of the usurper; or that—of all nights the most 
awful—on the British heath, when the elements discharge their 
fury on the houseless and distraught Lear, who bares himself to 
the deluge and bids the storm rage on, while the fool and the 
madman shiver and chatter beside him.” 


Mr. Kirk swiftly touches upon the various details of the scene 
in the castle prior to the murder of Duncan, which suggest that 
“something is about to happen which Nature is taking note of 
and preparing to accord with.” He then continues: 


“And so throughout the scene commonplace details become 
significant and ominous, as if the ordinary course of things had 
been drawn into the vortex—as is also the case in every great 
crisis of real life, through that absorption of the mind, alike of 
the actors and the spectators, which tends to connect and assim- 
ilate with the main movement all that is merely incidental. At 
such times, every sound, every pause, every interval of silence, 
is charged with a mysterious meaning. J/acde/4 still lingers on 
the stage, his fevered brain prefiguring in the air-drawn dagger 
the instrument he is to use, when the stroke of a bell, the con- 
certed signal from his wife, warns him that the hour for action is 
come. Then, when he has left the scene, and Lady Macbeth 
enters, the shriek of the owl is heard, startling even her constant 
mind, announcing, as it?were, that the deed is being watched. 
It is accomplished; and the murderer—he who in a moment has 
cast himself into a gulf from which there can be no return—stag- 
gers back, trembling, overwhelmed with horror and fear, pressing 
his blood-stained hands upon his eyes to shut out that dreadful 
spectacle which will never more be absent from his inward vision, 
speaking in hoarse, disjointed whispers, hearing the reverbera- 
tions of the voice that has already denounced his crime and pro- 
claimed his doom : 


‘Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ ” 





MILDNESS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


CONTRIBUTOR to JMJacmilian’s Magazine records as 

noteworthy the fact that the rapidly increasing number of 
new books at the present hour is accompanied by a diminution, 
not an increase, of critical severity. This writer says that one 
would have supposed that at such a period the critical standard 
would rise; that the critic would show himself more, not less, 
exacting, and would be more careful, in the interest of the reader, 
to emphasize the distinction between the excellent and the 
mediocre. “Yet,” says he— 


““No one can read much of the current periodical criticism with- 
out noting that it israther the opposite that is happening. While 
it is an obvious and undeniable fact that the manufacture of 
books, as distinguished from authorship, exists on an enormous 
scale, yet apparently the average critic becomes more easy to 
please, not less, than of old; as if he cried in sheer despair to 
the makers of books, ‘Well, if you can’t rise to my standard I 
must come down to yours,’ and hardly six months pass without 
some prose romance appearing, by some fresh writer, and being 
received with such a chorus of welcome and such hecatombs of 
praise as (to borrow Macaulay’s phrase) would require some 
modification if applied to the masterpieces of Walter Scott—to 
‘Old Mortality’ or ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 

“Now, as I have said, no one wishes for a return of the criti- 
cism called slashing, but what I do think the intelligent reader 
often sighs for is some criticism that may be called discrimina- 
ting, and if the value of such in literature of whatever kind is 
great, it is surely greatest where the literature in question is 
poetry, in which Horace has told us—and the cultivated sense of 
mankind has ratified his words—‘ mediocrity is not admissible.’ ” 





WicwaG—“Is your new farce-comedy finished ?” 

Scribbler—“ Practically. I've got all my lithographs made, engaged my 
specialists and decided upon aname. Now alll have to do is to writeit.”— 
The Philadelphia Record. 
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HALL CAINE’S “* AGONY OF FIRST EFFORTS.” 


ALL CAINE, whose novel “The Manxman” has histori- 

cally identified his name with the year 1894, is manifestly 

very conscientious about his work. JMcClure's Magazine for 

April gives a series of portraits of Mr. Caine, accompanied by a 

brief sketch of his life. The most striking of these pictures we 

here reproduce, by permission, and we quote the greater part of 
the article, as follows: 

“He was born in 1853, and, like his brother novelist, Thomas 
Hardy, was educated for an architect. But at about twenty he 
turned to journalism. When he was about twenty-five, and 
while he was yet in Liverpool, he came into close friendship with 





By permission of McClure’s Magazine. 


HALI 


CAINE. 


(From a photograph by Barrand, London.) 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and this led, a year or two later, to his 
going up to London. 
tions of Rosseiti,’ 


One of his first books was his ‘ Recollec- 
which was followed by various ventures in lit- 
erary criticism, including ‘Cobwebs of Criticism,’ ‘Sonnets of 
Three Centuries,’ and by a ‘Life of Coleridge.’ While produ- 
cing these early works Mr. Caine was reviewing on The Atheneum 
and 7he Academy, and writing leaders daily in The Liverpool 
Mercury. But in time he grew discontented with reviewing, as 
most men do on whom it devolves as a constant task, and, deci- 
ding ‘that nobody would go on writing about other people’s wri- 
ting who could do original writing himself,’ he resolved ‘to live 
on little and earn nothing’ until he had produced a novel. He 
Was now thirty. 

“Of the writing of this novel, ‘The Shadow of a Crime,’ he 
has himself given an interesting account. ‘Settled in a little 
bungalow of three rooms in a garden near the beach at Sandown, 
in the Isle of Wight,’ he fell to. ‘Shall I,’ says he, ‘ever forget 
the agony of the first efforts? It took me nearly a fortnight 
to start that novel, sweating drops as of blood at every fresh at- 
tempt. I must have written the first half volume four times at 
the least. After that I saw the way clearer, and got on faster. 
At the end of three months I had written nearly two volumes, 
and then in good spirits I went up to London.’ 

“But in London a lawyer friend suggested to the author an 
important addition. ‘To work this fresh interest into my theme,’ 
Mr. Caine continues, ‘half of what I had written would need to 
be destroyed! It was destroyed; . and after two months 
more I got well into the third volume.’ 

“From all this it should seem that a tougher task than Mr. 
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Caine had had in his first novel could scarcely fallto him. But 
he says, concluding his account of it: ‘Every book that I have 
written since has offered yet greater difficulties. Not one of the 
little series but has at some moment been adespair tome. There 
has always been a point of the story at which I have felt confident 
that it must kill me. I have written six novels (that is to say, 
about sixteen), and sworn as many oaths that I would never 
begin another. Three times I have thrown up commissions in 
sheer terror of the work ahead of me. Yet here I am at this 
moment (like half a dozen of my fellow-craftsmen) with contracts 
in hand which I cannot get through before the end of 1894.’ 

“For a time Mr. Caine had a pretty home in the Lake Country, 
made famous by Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth; but sev- 
eral years ago he cast in his lot with his brother Manxmen, and 
now lives in the Isle of Man, inhabiting there the ancient Greeba 
Castle, a rather more generous housing than the three-room 
bungalow in which his first novel was written.” 


A TYPICAL EVENING AT BLACKIE’S GREEK 
CLUB. 


LL Americans who enjoyed the privilege of meeting Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, under whatever circumstances, have 

vied with the countrymen of “the sturdy old Scotchman” in set- 
ting forth the qualities and traits which seem to have been so 
peculiarly his own, and which had a conjuring effect on all who 
came within his scholastic and social sphere. It is known that 


Professor Blackie’s “‘craze” was Greek. G. A. P., a contributor 
to The Outlook, gives us the color and the atmosphere of one of 


Blackie’s Greek Club nights, as follows: 


“ At about half-past eight o’clock I arrived at the house, and as 
I entered and saw the house fully lighted it gave a most agreeable 
impression of coziness and comfort. The style of arrangement of 
the house was most like our type of English-basement house, 
only twice our regular width, so that on the first floor there was 
not only a reception-room on the front, but also a large dining- 
room. On the second floor, approached by an imposing staircase, 
was a very large and fine library. 

“On being ushered into this latter room, where there were 
thirty or forty women and men seated, Mr. Blackie rose to meet 
me, and, coming forward, said, as he turned to the circle: ‘My 
friend comes from a country, over the water, which is free from 
traditions, from a country where people do things because it is 
the best way todothem. We over here use certain methods be- 
cause our fathers and grandfathers did. I love America, and 
would have gone to America but for the great body of water. I 
get all the water I want when I cross the English Channel.’ 

“Well do I remember the impression the scene made upon 
me. A striking figure Mr. Blackie made as he stood before the 
others, his Scotch plaid trousers nearly covered by a long dress- 
ing-gown which seemed to envelop him even more than the 
street-plaid for which he was noted. His full gray hair was 
pushed abruptly back, quite finishing the noble picture, which 
was the essence of picturesqueness. The others were all in full 
dress, and made a conventional background for this unique figure. 

“The Club had for the evening’s reading one of Sophocles’s 
plays, and it was exceedingly interesting to hear the running 
criticism which the learned Professor made on the text after each 
read in turn. His words teemed with wit, and it was astonishing 
to realize the complete mastery of Greek which he showed. 

“About half-past ten we went down to supper, where we were 
all seated about a large table. Blackie asked the 
blessing in Greek, and throughout the courses would at times 
break out intosong, praising the greatness of our modern writers, 
but showing that they were nothing in comparison with Homer, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Each guest was toasted, including the 
ladies, each of whom selected a gentleman to respond for her. 
The toasts were all drunk in hot Scotch whisky. The good Mrs. 
Blackie, noticing that the writer did not partake, remarked : ‘You 
may come over here and visit the old cathedrals, admire our 
castle, and even go up into the Highlands, but you cannot say 
that you have been to Scotland until you have enjoyed some of 
our national drink.’ 

“The circle broke up after twelve, but the writer lingered to hear 
the Professor talk on topics relating to Scotch education. And 


Professor 
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perhaps there is no better close for this incident than a quotation 
from a letter received afterward from the distinguished scholar: 
‘I think America is right to believe in Greek, but this belief, in 
my opinion, will produce very little practical good unless a radi- 
cal reform shall take place in the teaching of language, in such 
fashion that in five months as firm a hold of any language may be 
gained as now under the present practise is gained in as many 
years. The learning of a language is, in the first place and in 
the main, an art, and should be acquired by the daily practise of 
hearing and speaking, as dancing and fencing are learned by 
living exercise, not from dead books.’” 





WANTED: GOOD WRITERS OF RELIGIOUS 
NOVELS. 


HE assertion that there are vacant places in the literary 
world that need filling is made by Mr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, the English editor of 7he Bookman. Mr. Nicoll does not 
neglect to say, however, that all these vacant places are “at the 
top.” He thinks that there were never so many men and women 
employed in literature as now, and that there isno reason to sup- 
pose that the limit of demand has been reached, because changes 
in the education and tastes of the people affect the quality of what 
they ask for. He is convinced that we have not too many good 
writers, and that in certain departments, especially that of relig- 
ious fiction, there is assured fame and success awaiting those who 
will take up the work. Mr. Nicoll charges that successful au- 
thors, or some of them at least, have a way of depreciating the 
rewards of their profession and warning off beginners, and speaks 
of an instance where “the most eminent of the older novelists” 
wrote to“ the most brilliant of his younger fellow workers,” when 
the latter was beginning his career, one of the most pathetic dis- 
suasives against the literary profession that he hasever seen. Mr. 
Nicoll continues as follows: 


“ Although women writers abound, it is very hard to find young 
ladies who can write the domestic and religious story in an inter- 
esting and graceful way. Mr. Heinemann, Messrs. Hutchinson, 
and the other publishers who have issued the literature of the 
new woman are constantly discovering recruits of promise. 
Those, on the other hand, who have confined themselves to fic- 
tion, where marriage and the home are exalted, and where the 
great Christian assumptions are made, find it very hard to supply 
the place of writers leaving the field or losing their popularity. 
For example, where is there nowadays a writer of Miss Muloch’s 
type, with equal popularity and genius? I should not know how 
to answer this question. There are two ladies of this school, 
and only two, so far as I remember, who have it in their power 
to increase the sale of a magazine, and whose books run into 
twenty thousand and beyond it. Then, when we come to the 
religious novel, as distinguished from the theological novel, our 
perplexity is still greater. Some twenty years ago the Church of 
England was represented very ably by Miss Yonge, and the Non- 
conformist churches by Emma Jane Warboise. Miss Yonge, 
happily, still survives, and is doing excellent work; but it cannot 
be expected that she should retain the ascendency of her prime. 
Mrs. Warboise has been dead some years, and, although great 
efforts have been made, no one has been found to take her place. 
An Anglican or Non-conformist lady in full sympathy with the 
religious tenets of her church, and with the power of writing 
agreeable and fluent narrative, would have an enviable position, 
and might exercise a great influence. There are perhaps few 
English women in middle life or beyond it who have not read the 
works of Elizabeth Wetherell, a writer with a real vein of genius; 
but even in America there has been no one to succeed her, so far, 
at least, as popularity in this country is concerned. The truth is, 
that the spread of higher education among women seems to have 
for the time weakened their adherence to Christianity. They 
write as ably as ever, but the proportion of decided agnostics 
among literary women is very much greater than the proportion 
among literary men. It does not follow that the popular beliefs 
have altered. The religious public is as large as ever, and when 
a book combines literary merit with strong faith, like the ‘Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’ it springs at once far ahead of the newer fiction.” 
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INFLUENCE OF EMERSON. 


ERHAPS there is nothing more irreducible to clear demon- 
stration than the influence that the essays of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson have had among his readers. In the study of this ques- 
tion, Vernon Lee (Miss Violet Paget, the English novelist), 
writing for The Contemporary Review for March, sets out by 
investigating the effect of Emerson’s philosophy on herself, and 
thus approximates its influence on others. Miss Paget concludes 
in brief that Emerson’s writings are more valuable for what they 
suggest to the intelligent reader than for what they stand for as 
absolute truth; she acknowledges Emerson’s exceptional influ- 
ence in the maturing of her thought, and thinks that by the 
teachings of the transcendentalist she has been able to alter some 
of her main ideas “in a way such as to render them more fruitful.” 
“Emerson, like Ruskin, like Tolstoi [says Miss Paget], belongs 
to the category, once numerous, now daily diminishing in num- 
ber, of mystics and symbolists. Their method is innate in him, 
if we may call method that which implies the absence rather than 
the presence of intellectual discipline; truth is perceived by 
flashes, in luminous points amid the darkness, without any at- 
tempt to work it out, to shed the light of one opinion upon the 
neighboring opinion, to obtain a continuity of solid, illuminated 
ground.” 

Miss Paget penetrates deeply, in her own way, into the char- 
acter of Emersonas a teacher. She dwells upon the fact that the 
transcendentalist was perpetually repeating that all life is in the 
intellect, and upon Emerson’s deduction that, all matters being 
referable only to Intellect, Intellect is evidently God. 
remarks : 


She then 


“All things, therefore, are the symbol of Divinity, the forms 
in which the Creative Force chooses, Proteus-like, to mask. And 
for this reason Nature, all that is and can be, is noble. 

“But Emerson is meanwhile the sport of a delusion: he con- 
ceives that what is taking place within himself is happening also 
without. He is watching his own mind, shadowed on the outer 
world, passing from object to object, and he fancies that this 
vague and magnified himself must be God. Thus the Divinity— 
for Emerson the Divinity passing into and through all things—is 
not the power by virtue of which things are, but in reality the 
power by virtue of which he perceives their existence. For 
Emerson, though often insisting on the part played by the per- 
ceiving mind in all matters of perception, refuses to consider that 
in the same way as the structure of the eye, which makes a 
straight stick seem crooked in the water, so also the quality and 
condition of the mind which perceives nature, is a fact zzszde 
nature, and not outside it. If Emerson had any habits of syste- 
matic thought, he could not avoid taking notice of this fact; he 
would be obliged, once having suspected their nature, to examine 
methodically his own mental operations. But being unhampered 
by any system, he can afford to look away from any fact which 
might disturb him; and so, at the convenient moment, when it 
would have become clear that thought can—no more than the 
senses can—handle absolute reality, he looks away from himself, 
and looks in the direction of what he calls God.” 


While Miss Paget believes that Emerson remains “one of the 
thinkers whocan do most for us moderns,” and that his teachings, 
if put into practise, “could carry us through the greatest number 


of temptations and dangers,” she apprehends the “fact” that— 


“Emerson, in his process of forgetting everything that is not 
mind, has forgotten human nature; in his supposed union with 
God he has left man inthe lurch. His grave optimism is founded 
on a disregard for man’s existence; when he is talking about 
man, with the marvelous intuition so oddly at variance with his 
theoretic one-sidedness, he is often pessimistic enough.” 





POETS have always loved grasshoppers, the merry, long-shanked, acute- 
kneed somersaulters, and have found inspiration of a very refreshing sort, 
like cool drink at high noon, while listening to their pleasing yet immelo- 
dious stridulations. Even the clod (I speak from, experience) feels that 


there must be a shadowy dividing line between the cacophonous and the 
canorous (note the words), upon which the cicada sits when hay is ripen- 
ing.—Maurice Thompson, in The Independent. 
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THE NEGLECTED ART OF TRANSLATION. 


ALLING attention to the fact that the closing years of the 
Nineteenth Century have made us more cosmopolitan in 
many respects than we ever were before, and that politically and 
socially the sense of human solidarity is growing all the time, 
The Dial has some pertinent remarks to make concerning the in- 
adequacy of contemporaneous literary translation, and is espe- 


cially severe upon slipshod translations into English. It says: 


“The simple fact is that the qualifications of a translator are set 
far too low, both by his employer and the public. The long- 
suffering public, of course, has to take what it can get, is too 
apathetic to demand better workmanship, and easily grows ac- 
customed to the hackwork that dulls the taste and deadens the 
literary sensibility. As for the employer, the publisher, he finds 
a ready sale for the cheap product, and hence does not offer the 
compensation that good work ought to bring. Of course he has 
a moral responsibility in the matter, but he is not likely to care 
for that when his pocket is concerned. Any young person with 
a smattering of French or German and a dictionary to help him 
out, feels competent to become a translator, it never occurring to 
him that the cultivation of an English style is the first requisite 
of all; while the average publisher shows that he accepts this 
view by refusing to pay for translations any sum that a competent 
workman, the real master of two languages, can possibly accept. 
Of course, honorable exceptions to this rule may be found here 
and there, and equally of course good translations will now and 
then come from persons actuated, not by self-interest, but by a 
delight in good workmanship for its own sake. But the condi- 
tions that fix the existing standard of translations are still mainly 
of the hard commercial kind, and, until they are in some way 
modified, the standard will remain low. 

“Tt is possible that the art of translation may rise from its pres- 
ent disrepute, but the process will be slow. Cause for hopeful- 
ness may be found in two facts. The first of these facts is that 
the Copyright Act of 1891 for the first time gave the foreign writer 
some measure of control over the American publication of trans- 
lations of his work. He has it in his power to secure an adequate 
translation, and to preempt the market for it. Unfortunately, he 
does not always know a good translation from a bad one, and 
even if he does, may find it difficult to arrange for what he wants. 
Possibly he may come to learn by experience how immeasurably 
his reputation suffers from blundering translations, and take 
measures to secure himself against them. ‘The other cause for 
hopefulness is in the fact that an immense expansion has taken 
place of late years in the modern language departments of our 
educational institutions. The languages of Europe are pursued 
in the scientific and literary spirit by an increasing number of 
students every year. These students will make most of the 
translations that will be read by the coming decades. It is not 
too much to believe that their better methods and fuller knowl- 
edge will make itself felt more and more as the years pass, and 
that their efforts may cause a marked elevation in the current 
standard of literary translation.” 


WORTHLESS LITERARY REMAINS. 


T seems as if type and paper had become too cheap for the 
prosperity of good literature. As if in despair of any other 
conclusion, Pauli Siegvolk (Mr. Albert Mathews), ‘‘The Para- 
graphist” of 7he Home Journal, gives expression to the above, 
which he prefaces by remarking that public curiosity concerning 
the life of any really great scholar or man or woman of letters is 
both natural and commendable, but the line might be drawn 
strictly, with no serious loss, against the literary remains of ordi- 
nary men; that the world is already flooded, and the attention of 
mankind is dissipated and palled by, or wasted upon, the insig- 
nificant productions and idle details of the lives of very common 
people. He further says: 


“Unless a man has been, or is, a good deal beyond the range 
of the average in his intelligence or learning, or in his actual 
doings, would it not be better for the mental and moral health of 
the race if what he said or did could be left to the private records 
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and traditions of his family circle? Humanity would suffer little 
if the attention of the world at large were not provoked or pes- 
tered, nor its idle, and sometimes vulgar, curiosity fostered, by 
perpetuating the ephemeral writings, commonplace circum- 
stances, or even eccentric personal incidents of no continuing sig- 
nificance or value, nowadays so commonly made public. 

“If the rule suggested could be applied judiciously, and with 
sagacious discrimination, to such publications as orations and 
speeches, current periodical essays, reviews and book notices, 
occasional addresses or poems, fugitive ‘literature’ so-called in 
general, and especially, or above all, private diaries, family jour- 
nals, and most familiar letters—whether collected during the life 
of their writer, or posthumously—what a mass of miscellaneous 
drift-wood, rotting timber, and rubbish could be swept out of 
sight! How relieved would be the shelves of our libraries, pub- 
lic and private, from dust-catchers and bookworm-hatcheries, if 
the old garrets of our land could recall their cobwebs and reclaim 
their dead! Why should so many of such things be embalmed 
and grotesquely painted, or galvanized and made to appear like 
the living? Were it not better they should be suffered to sleep 
on in their swaddling-clothes—that became also their shrouds— 
than, as it were, to be reincarnated or put into garments of the 
day, to betray the youthful and the unwary into useless yawning 
or contagious sleep? They had their reward, and posterity has 
no use forthem. The invention of wood-pulp has made obsolete 
a wonted function of such literary remains; for they no longer 
serve (as in Pope’s day) —to 


‘Clothe spice, line trunks, or, fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho.’ 


“Perhaps they were succulent and toothsome enough for the 
friends of their author in their day—when served hot. But they 
are cold victuals now; or rather meats twice-cooked—stale, un- 
palatable, indigestible, and innutritious.” 


NOTES. 


IN a brief notice of Theodore Tilton’s late book of verse, ‘‘ Heart’s Ease,”’ 
Zhe Speaker, London, says: 

“The same remarkable cheerfulness, wit, and fluency which we noted 
some time ago in Mr. Tilton’s ‘Chameleon’s Dish’ are to be found in his 
‘Heart’s Ease.’ The pieces are nearly all too long, but there are few of 
them uninteresting. One of the best pieces is entitled ‘The Three Fates;’ 
it consists of about two hundred lines. Near the middle the poem occurs; 
it consists of the ten following lines: 

‘ All the Fates indeed abhor 

What they are compelled to do, 

And the whole uncanny crew 

Always eagerly would shirk, 

If they dared, their irksome work, 

Knowing well how they are hated. 

They may grumble, they may fret, 

But to each her task is set: 

She may scorn it—she may rue it— 

Yet she is foredoomed to do it.’ 
It seems to have been Mr. Tilton’s way to start to write a poem and never 
to know when he came to the poem or when the poem was done.”’ 


STAVENHAGEN affects the average American hearer much as that great 
artist D’Albert affects him. The hearer cares very little about the playing. 
D’Albert, he says, isa very great virtuoso and a magnificent artist. But 
he did not draw money in this country. He says this was due to want of 
tact in advertising him. Nothing ofthe sort. It is purely a question of the 
tone-production and the personality of the artist. When the public likes 
an artist it finds it out and goes. Put Paderewsky down anywhere, and no 
matter if the audience is small, the second is larger, the third larger still, 
and so it goes on increasing, simply because the people who were there 
say that they liked it and are going again. The minute Stavenhagen pro- 
duces this impression in any American city, his fortune is made. But he 
will not produce this or any other similar impression until he learns to 
conceal the art by means of which he obtains the full resonance from his 
instrument; and especially learns not to force the tone.—Music. 


WE are not quite sure how many tongues are spoken over the length and 
breadth of the British Empire, but probably very few people will include 
Maltese when enumerating them. And yet that tongue, which is a branch 
of the most ancient group of Semitic languages, and therefore interesting 
for its historical associations, is heard not only in Malta, but in many towns 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, includingsome in Tunis. It is for the 
most part a spoken language only; though in some few instances it is 
written as well. But there exist many different characters and ways of 
spelling it in the various places, and an influential association has now been 
formed in Malta with the object of bringing the alphabet and orthography 
into a uniform system.—Languages, London. 


A BOSTON poet with a very pretty turn for rhythmical prose thus charac- 
terizes a well-known novelist of New York life, whose sensitiveness is a 
proverb among his friends: ‘‘ F—— reminds me of a human eyeball repo- 
sing on a gravel walk, where to remain still is impossible, and where every 
movement causes it exquisite agony.” 
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SCIENCE. 


HOW SANDPAPER IS MADE. 


ANDPAPER as now made is false to its name, for it has no 
sand about it, the place of that material being now taken 
usually by powdered glass, which does its work with vastly 
greater effect. We freely translate below part of an illustrated 
article by Herr Wahlburg in Der Stein der Wedsen, Vienna, 
March 15, on the manufacture of the modern article, which the 
Germans more truthfully term G/asfafzer (glass-paper) : 


“One of the most important operations in the fabrication of 
sandpaper is the pulverization of the glass into powder of the dif- 
ferent grades of fine- 
ness. Commonly an 
iron mortar is used for 
this purpose, a heavy 
iron pestle being the 
crushing instrument. 
Stamping machinery 
is better. Such a 
machine is shown in 
Fig. 1. It consists of 
a stout box A whose 
iron side-walls serve 
asa base for the 
stamping machinery. 
In the box, which can 
be closed by a wooden 
door to prevent waste 
of material and also 
injury to the work. 
man, are two iron cy- 
linders aa! in which 
play the stamps 4d’. 
These crush the glass, turning on their own axes as they work.” 





Fic. 1.—Glass-Pulverizer. 


The advantage over the ordinary mortar lies not only in the 
fact that the fineness of the powder may be accurately regulated 
by the time the machine is allowed to work, but by the ease of 
manipulation, and the absence of all danger of breathing the 
glass-dust. To resume the translation: 


“Tf it is impossible to avail one’s self of such a machine, which 
will avert all these evils, the sifting-machine shown in Fig. 2 
must be used. For grading the powder several sifting- 
cylinders are necessary, covered with gauze of different mesh. 
Beginning with the coarsest, the workman proceeds gradually to 
the finest, resifting each time that which passes through the net- 
work. ; 

“The paper to be used in the manufacture must be good, strong, 
and rather long-fibered; it must also be free from knots and 
irregularities, and if 
there be any such they 
must be planed off. 
If they should be over- 
looked, they would in- 
terfere with the proper 
use of the sandpaper ; — 
the knots would pro- 4 a 
trude through the a . 
glue, and little ridges | Suu SoS: 
and channels would a i 
result, making it im- = 
possible to smooth off tha, 

a surface evenly with 
the paper. ; 

“The paper is cut 
into large _ sheets, 
spread on work-ta- 
bles, fastened down, 
and then painted, by means of a large brush, with a thin, even 
coat of hot glue. If the glue is too thin, and the paper of bad 
quality, the glue soaks into the paper, so that which remains is 
of not sufficient consistency to hold the glass. Thus results a 
sandpaper from which the glass easily rubs off or which, in 


a 
mea 
—, a 


FIG. 2.—Sifter for Glass-powder. A, drawer; 
B, driving-belt ; C, cylindrical sieve ; a, pul- 
ley operating feeder; 6, feeder. 
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places, has no glass at all or not enough. This is notably the 
case with the coarser varieties, in which the layer of glue must be 
put on with exceeding care, that the relatively large fragments 
of glass, which can in no manner be soaked with the binding 
material, may be held fast in it. On th2 other hand, if the layer 
of glue is too thick or the consistence too viscous, the outer part 
hardens too quickly, so that the glass-powder cannot imbed it- 
self in it. 

“When the glue has been spread on the paper, the powdered 
glass must be sifted on through an appropriate sieve. This oper- 
ation also requires considerable skill, though not so much as the 
spreading of the glue. For the glass must not be sifted merely 
in such a manner as to use a given quantity to a sheet. but so 
that each sheet may be covered evenly. Even then all the pow- 
der will not stick and some of the particles lie upon others with- 
out touching the glue; these can be shaken off by a slight move- 
ment of the paper. When the superfluous glass-powder has been 
removed, a wooden roller is passed lightly over the paper to 
press the particles of glass as firmly as possible into the glue and 
to form a perfectly even surface."— 7vans/ated for the LAUVERARY 
DIGEsT. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERLNG AS A 
PROFESSION. 


T is a common thing to hear the electrical engineer's profes- 
sion spoken of as if any one who can master it has before 
him a straight road to success, and one rarely picks up a paper 
without seeing some advice to the young men of the country to 
study electricity instead of law or medicine. Zhe New York 
Sun, for instance, replies to an inquiry as to the status of the 
profession in the following terms, which if not as rose-colored 
as some similar pieces of advice is certainly encouraging : 


“Electrical engineering is one of the rising industries of the 
country, and it is a very promising industry. ‘There is reason t 
believe that it will yet become far more extensive than it has been 
at any time during the brief period of its existence. Every year 
we see electricity put to new uses, and the probability is that the 
measure of its utility will be increased indefinitely. Thus new 
opportunities will be opened up, from time to time, for those who 
are ready to take advantage of them, and more especially for 
those who are of an inventive turn of mind. First-rate electrical 
engineers are not over-numerous, and there is a constant demand 
for them. 

“Our young inquirer will certainly have as good a chance of 
procuring employment at his chosen pursuit as he would have in 
any branch of professional activity, the law, for example, or in 
any of the ordinary industries. We believe his chances of success 
are greater than if he were to become a lawyer, a gri cer, an 
author, or knife-grinder.” 


On the other hand, James B. Cahoon, after a thorough survey 
of the field, which he gives in the January and February numbers 
of Electric Power, comes to a conclusion that is more sobering. 
It is practically the same as the old familiar statement that there 
always is “‘room at the top,” but he sees no easier road to success 
in electricity than in any other pursuit. We quote below his 
closing paragraphs: 


“Summarizing, we have the following lines of work into which 
the electrical engineer may enter: First, designing; second, in- 
stalling and contracting; third, consulting: fourth, electric light 
plants; fifth, electric street railways; sixth, mining; seventh, 
electrolytic refining of ores; and lastly, the steam railroad, which 
is a factor not hitherto mentioned or thought very much about, 
but in which the electrical engineer is beginning to find a place 
and which must prove an important one in the near future. 

“As to the prospects of making a living in these various lines, 
a very few are now successful, and a few more will be successful 
as the lines expand, but on account of the great number who are 
now pursuing studies at the different colleges with a view to 
entering this field upon graduation, the supply is far greater than 
the demand, with a result that the remuneration for work per- 
formed in this field is less than that in any of the other engineer- 
ing professions at the present time, with a tendency to still fur- 
ther decrease. There are some who are able and willing to work 
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for glory, but the most of us are after the almighty dollar, there- 
fore we may put the matter in this light: If a young man is 
willing to work in an exceedingly interesting field for a very 
small salary, with but little propects of ever getting a large one, 
and is content to receive as his reward the honor and glory be- 
longing to the electrical profession, then let him enter the electri- 
cal field; but if he is looking after money and will not be satisfied 
unless he does get it, then it would be better for him to enter 
some other field.” 


WHEN IS A RUBY NOT A RUBY ? 


Gs a note under this enigmatic heading, Natural Science, 

London, March, discusses the legal and scientific status of 
artificial precious stones—not imitations, be it remembered, but 
the real article, though crystallized in the laboratory instead of 
in Nature's great workshop. We believe that it has never been 
questioned that artificial ice is real ice, even if the heat has been 
abstracted from the water by man’s device, instead of by a 
change in the weather; and one would expect the same rule to 
apply in mineralogy. This is by no means certain, however, as 
our extract shows: 


“Tt is recorded that a police constable on duty in a public 
museum was once overheard making zealous reply to a visitor of 
an inquiring turn of mind, who had asked the meaning of the 
word corundum, conspicuous upon a case of minerals: ‘Oh, that 
be the place where they put all them stones as they can’t guess 
at.’ Though inaccurate as an indication of the habits of museum 
curators, this definition might well refer to the riddle relating to 
this very mineral which museum curators and others will, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, be soon called upon to rede. 

“The artificial rubies made in Paris a few years ago by Messrs. 
Frémy and Feil were regarded as scientific curiosities. But 
stones are now being largely sold (it would be very interesting to 
know how largely) in London and elsewhere which, while closely 
resembling in all essential respects the rubies of Burmah, are un- 
doubtedly of artificial origin. Tried for hardness, specific grav- 
ity, luster, and subjected to all the tests which are usually applied 
to precious stones, they cannot be distinguished from the natural 
ruby; this is not surprising, for they are not, like other artificial 
stones, different from what they profess to be, but are actually 
crystallized red alumina, only differing from the natural ruby in 
the process by which they have been produced. Examined with 
the microscope they betray their origin by the glassy enclosures 
which they contain and sometimes by a streaky appearance. 

“Yet it would be difficult to assert that these are not rubies, 
unless, indeed, the definition of a ruby be understood to include 
of necessity a natural origin. Considering, however, the enor- 
mous prices paid for Burmese rubies, it is certainly not fair that 
mere imitations should pass as such. If their beauty as jewels be 
equal to that of the true ruby, let them by all means fetch as high 
a price as they deserve on their own merits; but we cannot re- 
frain from speculating as to their market value if they were 
labeled ‘Made in Paris.’ According to French law it has been 
decided, we believe. that a ruby is certainly not a ruby when it is 
made in a crucible.” 


A Wooden Railroad.—‘‘ Work is about to begin on a railroad 
in Florida which is a curiosity of its kind,” says 7he Raz/way 
Age, Chicago. “Some time ago the citizens of Avon Park and 
Haines City, Fla., believed that a transportation route connect- 
ing them would be of great advantage. The country is sandy 
and nearly level. ... It has been decided to build the 
road with wood rails, which are large enough to be laid so that 
they will be half imbedded in the sand, without other ballast. 
They are to be held in position by wooden pins two inches in 


diameter and eighteen inches long, while the ends are connected 
by plank couplers placed underneath and held by pins. Nota 
pound of metal will be used in the construction of the track, al- 
though the line will be forty miles long. Most of the ‘rails’ 
will be furnished gratis by the property-owners along the right 
of way. The company believes that in a few years the fruit, 
vegetable, and passenger business over the route will pay for 
regular steel rails, when the others will be used for ties. A 
small steam dummy will furnish power for the road.” 
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ARE THERE GARDENS ON MARS? 


HE subject of the curious so-called “canals” seen through 
powerful telescopes on the planet Mars is not likely soon to 

be exhausted, notwithstanding the hosts of theories and attempted 
explanations regarding them. Mr. Percival Lowell, who, it will 
be remembered, regards the lines as artificial and as indicating 
that the planet is inhabited, contributes an interesting paper to 
Popular Astronomy (April) concerning the curious spots ob- 


served wherever the “canals” cross. We quote the principal 


points of his argument below: 


“If one were to draw lines at haphazard over the surface of a 
globe, he would find that although crossings of two lines would 
occur plentifully enough, crossings of more than two lines would 
occur practically never. Indeed if the lines were fine enough, 
multiple meetings could not take place at all, no matter how great 





VIEW OF MARS, SHOWING SPOTS AT THE JUNCTIONS OF THE SO-CALLED 
CANALS. 


the number of the lines. For the chance against any third line 
crossing two others at their point of intersection would be mil- 
lions to one. 

“In the case of the Martian network, however, we are presented 
with a whole system of such improbabilities. Not only do we 
mark instances of more than two canals meeting at a point, but 
associability turns out to be the rule not the exception. An oc- 
currence, therefore, a single instance of which would, in the 
event of lines drawn at haphazard, be one of the highest unlikeli- 
hood, happens habitually in the case of the lines on Mars. But 
haphazard is merely another word for lack of connecting cause. 
As, therefore, it is many millions to one against such a system 
being the result of chance, there must be a rational connecting 
cause under the observed physical connection. In other words 
that the canals should thus meet is somehow part and parcel of 
their very existence. 

‘““We may mark incidentally that this fact alone is fatal to the 
hypotheses that the lines are rivers or glaciation cracks, or even 
furrows ploughed by visitant meteorites. For in all these hypo 
theses the meeting-points are not points in theargument. But as 
the meeting-points are essential to the system, as we have just 
seen, and not haphazard irrelevancies, no theory about the canals 
can leave them out of account. Any theory that attempts to in- 
terpret the canals must zfso facto explain why they meet. 

“‘Now the most obvious explanation of such association that 
occurs to one who has not seen the canals is that the canals are 
fissures radiating from centers of explosion or contraction. This 
idea as naturally commends itself to any one before he has seen 
the canals, as unfortunately it does not commend itself after he 
has done so. For the lines on Mars bear no resemblance to a 
system of cracks of the sort: such, for example, as we see in the 
case of Tycho in the Moon. The look of the two systems is as 
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unmistakably diverse as possible. Certainly no analogy what- 
ever is suggested by the lines themselves; it takes a mind un- 
biassed by actual observation toconceive it. To mention but one 
point of dissimilarity since that is itself sufficient, the lines of 
Mars are strikingly of the same size throughout. This of course 
would be impossible under any process of bursting or shrinkage.” 


Why, then, this accurate crossing of the lines at a common 
point? Mr. Lowell is ready with his explanation. Says he: 


“The law regulating the rendezvousing of the canals at certain 
points finds its sanction in what turns out to be there. For it 
appears that there is something besides impalpable constrainment 
in the cause that thus attracts the canals toward one another. 
The meeting-places are not simple junctions of the canals; there 
is something at the junction. This something shows itself as 
a round spot. 

“Scattered over the orange-ochre groundwork of the continental 
regions of the planet are any number of dark round spots. How 
many there may be it is not possible to state, as the better the 
seeing the more of them there seem to be. I have mapped thir- 
teen as existing on the single line of the Eosphoros, Eumenides, 
and Orcus, including the Lake of the Sun and the Trivium 
Charontis, with a similar state of things elsewhere. 

“In spite, however, of their great number there is no instance 
of one occurring unconnected with a canal. What is more, there 
is apparently none which does not lie at the junction of several 
canals. For though one or two as yet appear to be provided with 
but a single canal for connecting link with the rest of the dark 
areas, so many more have thus appeared at first and then later 
been found to have other canals running to them, that it seems 
more than probable that all are so circumstanced. 

“Reversely all the junctions appear to be provided with spots. 
In the case of the more difficult canals the spots are not evident. 
But inasmuch as the canals are easier to see than the spots such 
invisibility is to be expected; and in the case of crossings of the 
more conspicuous canals there is apparently noomission. Indeed 
to be spotless appears by its very nature to be an impossibility 
for a junction. 

“The spots, therefore, are part and parcel of the canal system. 
Secondly, they are terminal phenomena of the same. 

“Next in suggestiveness to the uniformity of their position, is 
their apparent uniformity of form. There is reason to believe 
that they are always round. For the better they are seen the 
more perfectly circular they look. . . . Now were the spots natu- 
ral enlargements of the canals at their termini they should be 
star-shaped, that is, concave to the canals. That they should on 
the contrary be convex seems inexplicable by any natural process 
of development.” 


But the most suggestive feature about the spots is that, like the 
canals, they grow, the development of both showing a close cor- 
respondence. The change sweeps gradually across the planet's 
face with alteration of the seasons, seeming to depend on the 
melting of the south polar snows. The growth follows that of 
the canals, and is marked not so much by increase of area as by 
deepening of tint. To quote the article again: 


_ “Now when we put all these facts together, the presence of the 
spots at the junctions of the canals, their apparent invariability 
in size, their seasonal darkening, and last but not least the re- 
semblance of the great equatorial regions of Mars to the deserts 
of our Earth, one solution instantly suggests itself of their char- 
acter, to wit: that they are oases in the midst of that desert. 

“Here then wehave an end and reason for the existence of 
canals and the most natural one conceivable—namely, that the 
canals are constructed for the express purpose of fertilizing the 
oases. When we consider the amazing system of the canal lines 
we are carried to this conclusion as forthright as is the water 
itself ; what we see being not the canal itself indeed, but the veg- 
etation along its banks, a theory propounded some years ago by 
Prof. W. H. Pickering. Of course all such evidence of design 
may be purely fortuitous and with about the same probability,as 
it was put happily the other day, that a chance collection of num- 
bers should take the form of the multiplication table. 

“But the shape of the spots hints at more. For there is no 
good reason in the course of nature why in such circumstance 
they should all apparently be round any more than they should 
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all lie at the intersections of the canals. But there is good reason 
for both facts if the spots be cases of assisted nature. If they be 
districts artificially fertilized by the canal system, the larger would 
naturally be found at the intersections of the canals and intelli- 
gence would conduct to the circular form, in order to use the 
greatest amount of space for the least expenditure of exertion. 
For the circle is the figure that encloses the maximum area for 
the minimum average distance from its center to any point situ- 
ated within it. And such inference of design is in keeping with 
the curiously systematic arrangement of the canals themselves. 
Just as the canal takes the shortest distance from one point on 
the sphere to another, so the oasis encloses the greatest space at 
the least trouble.” 
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IMAGINATION ESSENTIAL TO A SCIENTIST. 


:* has been said that the great scientist and the great poet are 

nearly akin, since each must have the faculty of imagination 
developed in a high degree—not the imagination that merely sees 
visions and dreams dreams, but that which enables its possessor 
to build up mentally a great poem or a great system of natural 
law. Inapaper on the educational value of natural science, in 
The Educational Review, April, Prof. John F. Woodhull, of the 
College for the Training of Teachers, develops the same idea as 
follows: 


“The study of science is valuable for the purpose of developing 
a constructive imagination. The scientific imagination is similar 
to that which enables a sculptor to see a statue in a block of mar- 
ble, or which enables a painter to imagine to himself the picture 
he is to make upon the canvas, or that which enables the architect 
to form an idea of the building he is to construct. The scientific 
mind uses imagination not only for discovery but for appreciating 
facts. Teachers who suppose that a school laboratory is useful 
only for teaching the inductive method sometimes say that life is 
too short for pupils to spend much time discovering truths which 
have been already discovered. The fact is that very little dis- 
covery can be expected to take place in a school laboratory, but 
nevertheless the laboratory furnishes the only means by which 
the pupil can reach an understanding of the truths of his science. 
Through the microscope one sees only minute portions of an ob- 
ject at one time. The constructive imagination needed to forma 
conception of the whole is slowly developed by working with the 
microscope. By laboratory experiments we illustrate in a small 
way the great phenomena of nature—phenomena which are too 
large to be presented as a whole to our observation. A construc- 
tive imagination is needed to make the transition from the labor- 
atory experiment to the natural phenomena. For the purpose of 
developing a constructive imagination illustrative experiments 
have a high value, and should be mingled with all quantitative 
work. Scientific observation and a scientific imagination were 
developed to a high degree in Laplace to enable him to discover 
the nebular hypothesis, and scientific observation, together with 
scientific imagination, is requisite to all who would appreciate 
how the nebular hypothesis explains the way in which worlds are 
made. Scientific observation anda scientific imagination enabled 
Darwin to do his work, and without scientific observation and 
scientific imagination we shall never be able to appreciate evo- 
lution.” 





Aluminum Successfully Hardened.—“ It is stated,” says /ndus- 
tries and Iron, March 22, “that the successful tempering of alu- 
minum, so as to give it the consistency of iron, is a discovery of 
F. Allard, of Quebec, whose re-discovery of the lost Egyptian 
art of hardening copper startled the mechanical world three or 
four years ago. He has made and hardened a cannon, which has 
just been tested in the presence of Colonel Spence, the American 
Consul, and a number of others, with success. This cannon is 
28 inches long, and 5 inches in diameter, the metal of the gun 
outside the bore being only ¥ inch thick. A charge consisting of 
a pound of powder was fired out of this without any appreciable 
effect upon it. A new and scientific trial of the cannon has been 
ordered by the Canadian military authorities and the United 
States Consul. Allard has been asked to manufacture as soon as 


possible acannon 12 feet long. for direct shipment to Washington.” 
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A LOCOMOTIVE THAT BURNS BOTH OIL 
AND COAL. 


W* recently* gave an account of some of the modern 

methods of using fuel-oil, and referred especially to the 
English and Russian railways, on many of which petroleum is 
being burned in special forms of locomotive, with practical suc- 
cess. One trouble with this is that the ordinary oil-locomotive 
can never be used for coal, and the common coal-locomotive is 
not able to use oil as fuel. This difficulty has now been obviated 
by James Holden, locomotive superintendent of the Great East- 
ern Railway, England, who has designed an express passenger 
engine for burning both kinds of fuel. 

We quote a description of the locomotive from Casszer’s Mag- 
azine, March: 


“The whole of the liquid fuel apparatus is so arranged that it 
does not at all interfere with the use of the locomotive as an 
ordinary coal-burning engine. Indeed, the gradations from all 
oil burning to all coal can be rung on one trip if required; that 
is to say, the engine might start out, burning all liquid fuel, 
and, supposing the supply to run short, could gradually take to 
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LIQUID-FUEL EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE ON THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, ENGLAND. 


coal burning until only solid fuel was consumed; or, the change 
could be made at once if necessary. 

“The liquid fuel is carried in the tanks shown on the top of the 
tender, and a steam pipe coil in these, for use in cold weather, 
prevents the oil from becoming too thick to flow easily. The oil 
injectors, which, of course, are worked by steam, are used also, 
by means of a special connection, to exhaust the air for the 
vacuum brake which is employed in addition to the regular West- 
inghouse brake installation, and when the vacuum brake is not in 
service, hot air can be fed to the burners from heating pipes ar- 
ranged in the smoke-box. 

“Around each injector nozzle a ring blower is arranged, con- 
sisting of an annular chamber pierced with holes. From these 
steam issues, and in this way the oil injected is very thoroughly 
sprayed and very rapid combustion is secured.” 


Speaking of a run recently made by this engine, Engineering, 
London, uses the following words: 


“The trip was made without a stop, the steam pressure re- 
maining absolutely steady throughout. During the whole run of 
79 miles, the fire, that is, the coal fire, did not require attention 
more than half a dozen times, and then only to put a little coal 
where it was getting somewhat thin, the fireman's berth being 
really a sinecure.” 





Do Plants Contain Argon ?—Inaletter to Vature (March 14), 
E. Blass, of Essen-Ruhr, Germany, suggests that though up to 
this time argon (the new gas found in the atmosphere) has not 
been induced to combine chemically with any other substance, it 
may perhaps do so in the cell of the growing plant. It is well 
known that nitrogen is assimilated by some plants, in spite of its 
inertness, and the same may possibly be true of argon. Blass 
suggests that suitable plants be grown in pure argon, or a mix- 


* “Petroleum, the Coming Fuel,’”’ LITERARY DIGEST, Feb. 23, p. 494. 
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ture of argon and oxygen, on a bed of pure sand. To this sug- 
gestion, Professor Ramsay, one of the discoverers of the new 
gas, replies in the same number of Nature, as follows: “The 
first thing is obviously to find whether there is any argon in a 
nitrogenous vegetable; and experiments are now nearly com- 
pleted in my laboratory to see if nitrogen obtained from peas 
contains any argon. Similar experiments are being made with 
nitrogen from mice. Ina fewdaysIshall know the results. But 
this is, of course, on the assumption that the process which lib- 
erates nitrogen also liberates argon; and it is by no means cer- 
tain. It should be remembered that argon and nitrogen have 
absolutely no similarity, and that their occurrence together in 
air is a pure accident, due to the inertness of both. : 


Asbestos Clothes for Firemen.—‘‘Some novel applications of 
asbestos or mineral wool have recently been proposed,” 7 ze En- 
gineering and Mining Journal says (March 16), “in which ad- 
vantage is taken of its well-known quality of incombustibility. 
These have been made possible by improvements in the methods 
of spinning and weaving the fiber, so that now it is practicable to 
weave a cloth of asbestos almost as fine as cotton cloth. This, 
of course, is not very strong, but by spinning thicker threads and 
doubling them a cloth can be made that is strong enough for 
most purposes and is still flexible. It is now 
recommended that this material be used as a 
protective dress for firemen, and at a meeting of 
the National Association of Fire Engineers at 
Montreal last Summer a representative of the 
company that is exploiting this idea demonstrated 
how it could be carried out. Cladin a suit of 
asbestos cloth, he entered a burning frame build- 
ing especially prepared for this test, and re- 
mained there for several minutes, during which 
time he gave an exhibition of the utility of fire- 
proof asbestos rope for life-saving, etc. 

“The asbestos suit which was worn consisted 
of a pair of boots, protected by iron soles, gaiters, 
pantaloons, jacket, apron, gloves, and helmet, 
the last being provided with eye-pieces of mica. 
Inside of the jacket is carried a respirator which 
cools and purifies the hot, smoky air, and allows 
the air breathed to be expelled properly. The 
efficiency of such a suit depends not only upon 
the non-combustibility of the material, but also 
upon the fact that it is a non-conductor of heat, becoming hot so 
slowly that the wearer has ample warning of the proper time to 
flee. Itisin no way hurt by water. It is not proposed that every 
member of a fire department shall wear such clothing, but it is 
urged that one or two members of every company be provided 
with them. 

“Other uses that are proposed for this cloth are for protecting 
merchandise against cinders; to extinguish small fires by smoth- 
ering; for drawing between buildings; and as a protection cov- 
ering for the fire-hose. It is already used extensively for drop- 
curtains and flies in theaters.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ACCORDING to a recent lecture of Professor Schuster, of London, the 


safest course for a human being in a thunderstorm is to get thoroughly 
wet. Benjamin Franklin remarked that he could killa rat when dry by 
means of an electric discharge, but never when it was wet. 


‘““A RECORD for rapid rail-rolling,’’ says 7he Engineering and Mining 
Journal, ‘“* was made by the south works of the Lackawanna Iron and Steel 
Company, at Scranton, for the week ending Marcho. The converting mill 


made 6,042 tons of ingots in eleven turns, and the south rail mill rolle 


142 5,201 
tons of finished rail.” 


A CAT WITHOUT A STOMACH.—‘*Dr. Pachon has recently succeeded, in 
connection with Dr. Carvallo, in making an extirpation of the stomach in a 
cat,” says Modern Medicine. ** The animal was found to be as well nourished 
after as before the operation, but was less able to digest milk or raw meat 
than before. A mixture of milk, rice, flour, and yolk of egg was well 
digested, but milk, when taken alone, was imperfectly digested. Cooked 
meat was digested without difficulty. It thus appears that the gastric juice 
effects changes in the stomach similar to those produced by cookery, pre- 
paring it for the action of the intestines.”’ 


““ VACCINATION matinées have become quite the fashion in Paris,’’ accord- 
ing to The Medical Times. “ Persons belonging to fashionable society co- 
operate in arranging to have a doctor and a cow at an afternoon tea. The 
company are all vaccinated from the cow. In some of the large houses on 
the Champs Elysées, the cow is taken up in the elevator, and is temporaril 
installed in the dining-room. The cards issued bear the words, ‘On Vacci- 
nera’ [There will be vaccination].” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CREDIBILITY OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS. 


HE Easter season always brings forward a discussion of this 
subject, and devout reflections upon its importance to the 
world. We find the topic treated by Rev. William North Rice in 
The Methodist Review (March), from the affirmative stand- 
point. In the first place, the writer holds that the Savior’s 
resurrection stands in a very different relation to Christian faith 
from any of his other miracles; that while other miracles are 
divine authentications of the revelation which he gave, the resur- 
rection is itself an integral part of that revelation. He argues 
that there might have been more or less of those other miracles, 
and our general conception of the character and work of Jesus 
would have been still the same; that if he had fed the multitude 
with a few loaves once instead of twice, if he had raised a dead 
person to life once or twice instead of thrice, if any one or if some 
considerable number of the miracles recorded in the Gospels had 
been left unrecorded, or if the record of some of them should be 
discredited as unauthentic, it would make no essential difference 
in our conception of the character and work of Jesus or in the 
general system of Christian doctrine; but that if the record of 
the resurrection were lost or discredited our whole conception of 
Christ and of Christianity would be radically changed, and the 
residue which would be left would not be historic Christianity— 
it would not be the faith that has made martyrs and missionaries 
and has transformed the world’s history. 

The writer pays attention to the argument against miracles as 
advanced by Hume. He thinks that nothing but an “absolutely 
complete knowledge of the system of nature” can entitle us to 
declare any alleged miracle impossible. That the Sun will rise 
to-morrow we cannot declare as certain; it is possible that it may 
fail to rise. Hume’s argument, however, was that a miracle is, 
a priort, so enormously improbable that the falsity of any sup- 
posable amount of human testimony is more easily credited than 
the truth of the alleged miracle. 
as follows: 


Mr. Rice states the argument 


“The sophistical form in which Hume stated his argument has 
been justly criticized, and criticized by the agnostic Huxley, as 
well as by Christian writers; but the force of the argument de- 
pends, not on the sophistical form, but on the truth which it con- 
tains. That truth is that the amount and quality of testimony 
necessary to establish belief in any allegation varies with the a 
prioré probability or improbability of the allegation, and that 
accordingly there may be allegations so enormously improbable 
that no supposable array of testimony would render them credi- 
ble. Suppose all Roman historians of the century commencing 
with the death of Nero, whose works are extant, agreed in the 
assertion that Nero rose from the dead. Would such agreement 
establish in our minds a belief in the truth of the allegation? 
We answer, without hesitation, ‘No.’ We believe that most of 
us would not even be brought to the point of seriously question- 
ing whether the allegation might not be true. The supposition 
of error in all the historians of the period, arising from some 
mistake or fraud on the part of those who first gave currency to 
the story, would seem to us immensely more probable than the 
supposition of the truth of the allegation.” 


Why then, asks Mr. Rice, should we believe in the resurrection 
of Jesus on the evidence of testimony, when we can hardly con- 
ceive of any array of testimony that would convince us of the 
resurrection of Nero? We condense what seem to be the most 


weighty of the reasons here called up, namely: 


1. That “in so far as the character of Jesus is unique and ap- 
parently superhuman, the a frzorz probability against the resur- 
rection is diminished. If it is conceded that in various respects 
Jesus differs from all other men, it is thereby rendered more or 
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less probable that he may differ from all other men in other re- 
spects.” 

2. That “to him who believes, or even hopes, that the world is 
ruled by a God of moral attributes, it must appear more or less 
probable that such a God may choose to reveal himself to his chil- 
dren and may make the system of nature itself emphasize and at- 
test that revelation. In proportion to the importance of the rev- 
elation which is to be made is the probability of some miraculous 
sign for its attestation.” 

3. That “skepticism itself does not doubt that the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written by the apostle Paul, and at a date 
not more than about a quarter of acentury after the death of Christ 
—at a time, therefore, when the greater part of the more than five 
hundred brethren who claimed to have beheld the risen Lord 
were still living. The summary of the appearances of the risen 
Christ to the apostles, as contained in that epistle, is therefore 
conclusive evidence that the faith in the resurrection was the faith 
of the first generation of Christians.” 

4. That “the obvious honesty of all the narratives and the cir- 
cumstantial detail which marks John’s gospel as the work of an 
eye-witness scarcely leave room for doubt that the sepulcher of 
Jesus was found untenanted on the morning of the first day of the 
week. In some way the body of Jesus had been removed. As- 
suming it to be substantially certain that the sepulcher was found 
empty on the Easter morning, we may remark that the faith in 
the resurrection derives some incidental confirmation from the 
impossibility of constructing any plausible hypothesis of the ab- 
duction of the body.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Rice refutes the theory of hallucination on 
the part of those who claimed to have seen the risen Christ: 


“If the appearance of the risen Lord was a delusion or hallu- 
cination [he says], it was certainly a most peculiar one. The 
natural history of hallucinations has been extensively studied, 
and their laws are pretty well understood. Somewhat of the 
history of this particular delusion, if it was one, we can gather 
from the biblical narratives. The honesty of those narratives is 
unimpeachabie. Even on the theory of hallucination we may 
assume that we have a substantially veracious, though uncritical, 
narrative of the subjective experiences of the disciples. So far 
as we can thus trace the history of this delusion, it seems to have 
been of a very exceptional sort. A delusion is usually preceded 
by a state of strongly excited expectancy. ‘The person sees what 
he has been made to believe he will see. But in this case there 
was no such expectation. The death of Jesus plunged the disci- 
ples into utter despair. Whatever he had said about his death 
and resurrection had been so completely at variance with all their 
prepossessions that it had made no impression on their stolid un- 
belief. When Mary found the sepulcher empty she could only 
think that some one had taken away the body and laid it she 
knew not where. The reports of the women to the apostles 
‘seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.’ The 
mental attitude of the disciples was the very opposite of that 
state of expectant attention in which hallucinations most fre- 
quently originate. 

““A delusion most commonly affects only a single individual. 
Shakespeare is psychologically correct in making Banquo’s ghost 
invisible to the rest of the company, though profoundly real to 
the guilty fears of Macbeth. Butin this case the delusion affected 
simultaneously considerable numbers of persons—in one instance 
over five hundred—including, doubtless, men of all varieties of 
temperament, hopeful and despondent, imaginative and prosaic. 
All saw the same blessed vision. In the cases in which delusions 
have become epidemic and affected considerable numbers of per- 
sons, they have generally had a history extending over some 
months or years, in which they have gradually become prevalent 
and as gradually declined. In this case there was no such grad- 
ual development. The faith of the apostles, excepting Thomas, 
in the reality of the resurrection was established before the close 
of the Easter Day. The appearances reported are few in num- 
ber, and all were comprised within the space of forty days. After 
that short period the risen Jesus vanishes forever. Whatever 
fantastic visions appeared to the imagination of more or less 
fanatical Christians, the risen Jesus walked the earth no more. 
The delusion vanished as suddenly as it came. The dream was 
dreamed out in forty days. 

“We realize fully the difficulties which the thought of the pres- 
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ent age must find in accepting the faith in the resurrection. We 
see the solemn procession of the generations marching into 


The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns. 


We realize the enormous improbability of an exception to a law 
sustained by so immense a mass of accordant experience. But, 
when we think of the alternatives to belief in the resurrection, 
they all seem so much more improbable that we find it easier to 
accept the one mystery which explains all mysteries. To believe 
that the faith in the resurrection was a delusion so contradicting 
all psychological laws, or a myth which was fully developed ina 
single day, or a falsehood perpetrated by the disciples to bring 
upon themselves imprisonment and death—to believe that the 
system of religious faith which has created a new and nobler 
civilization had its origin in fraud or self-deception—taxes our 
credulity more than to believe that Jesus rose from the dead.” 


BALFOUR’S DEFENSE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


~NGLISH statesmen are proverbially fond of reaping laurels 
in fields other than political. Burke, Macaulay, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, McCarthy, recur to the mind at once, but they are only 
a few of many who have achieved fame in literature, art, science, 
or philosophy, as well as in affairs of state. The young leader 
of the Conservatives in the House of Commons, Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, who eleven years ago was not even con- 
sidered of enough prominence to be included in the “ Men of Our 
Time,” a volume purporting to give biographical sketches of all 
living men of any note, especially in England, has just published 
a book on ‘“‘ Foundations of Belief” that calls forth the applause of 
the Christian world to an extent hardly second to that evoked by 
Benjamin Kidd's recent book. Mr. Balfour's work is described 
in a sub-title as ‘‘ Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology.” 
It is an assault upon the various forms of scientific naturalism, 
and upon the sufficiency of reason as the guiding star of the 
world. Itis, in other words, adefense of Christian theism. While 
there is a logical arrangement of ideas, yet the discursive char- 
acter of these ‘‘notes” renders an adequate summary of the book 
very difficult. 

He opens with the consideration of moral laws as explained by 
science unassisted by religious faith. No moral code, he says, 
can be effective that does not inspire reverence; and the senti- 
ment of reverence and the naturalistic creed, which bases morals 
simply on scientific law, are antagonistic. He says: 

“For not only does there seem to be no ground, from the point 
of view of biology, for drawing a distinction in favor of any of 
the processes, physiological or psychological, by which the indi- 
vidual or the race is benefited; not only are we bound to consider 
the coarsest appetites, the most calculating selfishness, and the 
most devoted heroism,,as all sprung from analogous causes and 
all evolved for similar objects, but we can hardly doubt that the 
august sentiments which cling to the ideas of duty and sacrifice 
are nothing better than a device of nature to trick us into the 
performance of altruistic actions.” 

As reverence for the moral law, and therefore the efficiency of 
the law, finds no root in natural science, so the destiny of the 
human race as interpreted by science is unable longer to satisfy 
“aspirations and emotions nourished upon beliefs in the everlast- 
ing and divine.” Man becomes butanepisode. We quoteagain: 

‘“Man, so far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is 
no longer the final cause of the universe, the Heaven-descended 
heir of all the ages. His very existence is an accident, his story 
a brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest of 
the planets. Of the combination of causes which first converted 
a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of humanity, 
science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough that from 
such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses 
of the future lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after in- 
finite travail, a race with conscience enough to feel that it is vile, 
and intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. We 
survey the past, and see that its history is of blood and tears, of 
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helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspirations. We sound the future, and learn that after a 
period, long compared with the individual life, but short indeed 
compared with the divisions of time open to our investigation, 
the energies of our system will decay, and the glory of the Sun 
will be dimmed, and the Earth, tideless and inert, will no longer 
tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. 
Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. 
The uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a 
brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be 
at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘Imperishable mon- 
uments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and love stronger than 
death, will be as though they had never been. Nor will anything 
that zs be better or worse for all that the labor, genius, devotion, 
and suffering of man have striven through countless generations 


to effect.” 

If the spiritual aspirations and ethical ideals are, then, incon- 
sistent with the naturalistic creed, they are foredoomed to suffer 
change if that creed is to hold the field, and how that change can 


fail to “eat all nobility out of our conception of conduct and all 
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worth out of our conception of life,” Mr. Balfour is unable to un- 
derstand. It is true, he admits, that many people who hold to 
the naturalistic creed retain the ethical emotions apparently un- 
impaired. This fact he explains, however, by an illustration: 


“Biologists tell us of parasites which live, and can only live, 
within the bodies of animals more highly organized than they. 
For them their luckless host has to find food, to digest it, and to 
convert it into nourishment, which they can consume without ex- 
ertion and assimilate without difficulty. Their structure is of the 
simplest kind. Their host sees for them, so they need no eyes; 
he hears for them, so they need no ears; he works for them, so 
they need but feeble muscles and an undeveloped nervous sys- 
tem. But are we to conclude from this that for the animal king- 
dom eyes and ears, powerful limbs and complex nerves, are 
superfluities? They are superfluities for the parasite only because 
they have first been necessities for the host, and when the host 
perishes, the parasite, in their absence, is not unlikely to perish 
also. 

“So it is with those persons who claim to show by their example 
that naturalism is practically consistent with the maintenance of 
ethical ideals with which naturalism has no natural affinity. 
Their spiritual life is parasitic. It is sheltered by convictions 
which belong, not to them, but to society of which they form a 
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part; it is nourished by processes in which they take no share. 
And when those convictions decay, and those processes come to 
an end, the alien life which they have maintained can scarce be 
expected to outlast them.” 

The writer goes on to subject to analysis the reasons for belief 
in “the scientific theory of the world.” 
premises supplied by experience.” ‘“‘These experiences... 
are for the most part observations of material things or objects 


The theory rests “on 


and of their behavior in the presence of or in relation to each 


‘ other.” But science tells us that each such experience is simply 


the final link in a long chain of causes whose beginning is lost in 
the complexities of the material world. 
thought : 


“Take, for example, an ordinary case of vision. What are the 
causes which ultimately produce the apparently immediate ex- 
perience of (for example) a green tree standing in the next field? 
There are, first (to go no further back), the vibrations among 
the particles of the source of light, say the Sun. Consequent on 
them are the ethereal undulations between the Sun and the object 
seen, namely, the green tree. Then follows the absorption of 
most of these undulations by the object; the reflection of the 
‘green’ residue; the incidence of a small fraction of these on the 
lens of the eye, their arrangement on the retina; the stimulation 
of the optic nerve; and, finally, the molecular change in a certain 
trace of the cerebral hemispheres by which, in some way or other 
wholly unknown, through predispositions in part acquired by the 
individual, but chiefly inherited through countless generations of 
ancestors, is produced the complex mental fact which we describe 
by saying that ‘we have an immediate experience of a tree about 
fifty yards off.’” 


He again illustrates his 


Now such observations, or experiences, are not only occasion- 
ally inaccurate, but “habitually mendacious.” For instance, color 
is not a property of the thing seen, as our vision seems to indicate, 
but a sensation produced in us by the thing. In other words, 
naturalistic science, which professes to be based upon observa- 
tion or experience, itself hastens to discredit this experience as 
never wholly true. Experience alone furnishes us, therefore, 
with an insufficient basis even for the most ordinary beliefs. 

Proceeding to the real causes of beliefs, the writer gives us 
what is, perhaps, the most striking chapter of the book, namely, 
that on “Authority and Reason.” He undertakes to vindicate 
the right and even necessity of grounding the larger proportion 
of our convictions upon the former rather than the latter. We 
quote again : 

“Suppose for a moment a community of which each member 
should deliberately set himself to the task of throwing off so far 
as possible all prejudices due to education; where each should 
consider it his duty critically to examine the grounds whereon rest 
every positive enactment and every moral precept which he has 
been accustomed to obey; to dissect all the great loyalties which 
make social life possible, and all the minor conventions which 
help to make it easy: and weigh out with scrupulous precision 
the exact degree of assent which in each particular case the re- 
sults of this process might seem to justify. To say that sucha 
community, if it acted upon the opinions thus arrived at, would 
stand but a poor chance in the struggle for existence, is to say far 
too little. It could never even begin to be; and if by a miracle 
it was created, it would without doubt immediately resolve itself 
into its constituent elements.” 

Taking up the question of morals again, and inquiring into the 
causes of our belief therein, he finds that while authorities agree, 
for instance, that it is wrong to commit murder, the process of 
reasoning by which they profess to reach this conclusion is very 
varied. One reasons from conscience, another from expediency, 
another from altruism, another from the commandments of God; 
but all reach the same goal. Plainly the conclusion was in each 
case predetermined, reached by some other process than that of 
reason, and this process is simply called in to defend it, not to 
create it. The relative importance of authority and reason are 
thus described : 


“TI have somewhere seen it stated that the steam-engine in its 
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primitive form required a boy to work the valve by which steam 
was admitted to the cylinder. It was his business at the proper 
period of each stroke to perform this necessary operation by pull- 
ing astring; and though.the same object has long since been at- 
tained by mechanical methods far simpler and more trustworthy, 
yet I have little doubt that until the advent of the revolutionary 
youth who so tied the string to one of the moving parts of the 
engine that his personal supervision was no longer necessary, the 
boy in office generally magnified his functions, and regarded 
himself with pardonable pride as the most important, because the 
only rational, link in the chain of causes and effects by which the 
energy developed in the furnace was ultimately converted into 
the motion of the fly-wheel. So dowe stand as areasoning being 
in the presence of the complex process, physiological and psychi- 
cal, out of which are manufactured the convictions necessary to 
the conduct of life. To the results attained by their cooperation 
reason makes its slender contribution; but in order that it may 
do so effectively, it is beneficently decreed that, pending the evo- 
lution of some better device, reason should appear to the reasoner 
the most admirable and important contrivance in the whole 
mechanism. 

“The manner in which attention and interest are thus unduly 
directed toward the operations, vital and social, which are under 
our direct control, rather than those which we are unable to 
modify, or can only modify by a very indirect and circuitous pro- 
cedure, may be illustrated by countless examples. Take one 
from physiology. Of all the complex causes which cooperate for 
the healthy nourishment of the body, no doubt the conscious 
choice of the more wholesome rather than the less wholesome 
forms of ordinary food is far better from being the most unim- 
portant. Yet, as it is within our immediate competence, we at- 
tend to it, moralize about it, and generally make much of it. But 
no man can by taking thought directly regulate his digestive 
secretions. We never, therefore, think of them at all until they 
go wrong, and then, unfortunately, to very little purpose. So it 
is with the body politic. A certain proportion (probably a small 
one) of the changes and adaptations required by altered sur- 
roundings can only be effected through the solvent action of crit- 
icism and discussion. How such discussion shall be conducted, 
what are the arguments on either side, how a decision shall be 
arrived at, and how it shall be carried out, are matters which we 
seem able to regulate by conscious effort and the deliberate adap- 
tation of means toends. We therefore unduly magnify the part 
they play in the furtherance of our interests. We perceive that 
they supply business to the practical politician, raw material to 
the political theorist; and we forget amid the buzzing of doubt 
the multitude of incomparably more important processes, by whose 
undesigned cooperation alone the life and growth of the State is 
rendered impossible.” 


One more extract, in the same line of thought, is all that we 
can here give. It is asort of a summary of the claims of the two 


causes of belief of which the author is treating. He says: 


“Looked at from the outside, as one among the complex con- 
ditions which produce belief, reason appears relatively insignifi- 
cant and ineffectual; not only appears so, but must be so, if 
human society is to be possible. Looked at from the inside, it 
claims by an inalienable title to be supreme. Measured by its 
results it may be little; measured by its rights it is everything. 
There is no problem it may not investigate, no belief which it 
may not assail, no principle which it may not test. It cannot, 
even by its own voluntary act, deprive itself of universal juris- 
diction, as, according to a once fashionable theory, primitive 
man, on entering the social state, contracted himself out of his 
natural rights and liberties. On the contrary, though its claims 
may be ignored, they cannot be repudiated; and even those who 
shrink from the criticism of dogma as a sin would probably 
admit that they do so because it is an act forbidden by those they 
are bound to obey; do so, that is to say, nominally at least, for a 
reason which, at any moment, if it should think fit, reason itself 
might reverse. 

“Why, under these circumstances, we are moved to regard our- 
selves as free, intelligent, forming our opinion solely in obedience 
to reason; why we come to regard reason itself, not only as the 
sole legitimate source of belief—which, perhaps, it may be—but 
the sole source of legitimate beliefs—which it assuredly is not, 
must now, I hope, be tolerably obvious, and needs not to be fur- 
ther emphasized.” 
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LENT PREACHING IN PARIS. 


W* are informed that a marked change in the style of the 

French pulpit dates from the movement in the direction 
of liberal Catholicism which is associated with the names of 
Montalembert, Lamennais, and Lacordaire; that the sermons 
most in favor with the Parisian public are those which treat 
social questions. Zhe Speaker, London, gives the following ac- 
count of “Lent preaching” in Paris: 


“In one of the richest parishes of Paris—the Madeleine—a 
Dominican preached a series of Lenten discourses on the Duties 
of the Rich; the Law of Justice; the Law of Charity, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. At St. Clotilde, in the heart of the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg St. Germain, a Jesuit treated the question of 
‘Work and Wages,’ laying down the principle that a share ina 
company does not only confer upon the holders the right of receiv- 
ing a dividend, but that it also imposes the moral responsibility 
of any injustice suffered by the workmen. Even the Lenten 
orators who had announced theological subjects seenjed drawn 
by an irresistible fascination to the study of social questions-—one 
preacher interrupting his course on ‘Hypnotism and Miracles’ 
in order to treat the absorbing theme. It came tothe frontat the 
outlying Church of St. Pierre de Montrouge where the old system 
of a dialogue between two preachers—one of whom played the 
part of the Devil’s Advocate—was revived with great success. 
The preacher began his sermon as follows: ‘It is impossible to 
deny the existence of a grave social question. Some time ago, 
a Socialist Congress took place in Paris itself. In Germany, the 
Socialist candidates obtain more than a million of votes. In 
England, strikes are the order of the day. Everywhere we find 
war to the knife between Labor and Capital. The Church alone 
can heal this breach. The Church, strong in its principles and 
in its gospel—the Church.’ 

‘“** Allow me to put a question,’ a voice said, suddenly. The 
‘ Devil’s Advocate’ had risen from his place on the ‘danc d’@uvre’ 
opposite the pulpit. His mocking voice had a strange effect in 
the sacred edifice. ‘You make a great fuss about your “Church” 
as a universal panacea,’ he went on, in a sneering tone. ‘The 
Church was not born yesterday; it has eighteen centuries of ex- 
istence.- If it be really so powerful it has had plenty of time to 
make its power felt. Show us that your Church is able to solve 
the social question, and this will prove the truth of your asser- 
tion.’ Wecan only allow ourselves space for the leading points 
of the preacher's striking reply. ‘The Church has abolished 
slavery. ‘The Church has ennobled work; it has made the car- 
penter’s tool sacred. The Church has created Charity. Go to 
Pompeii, to Herculaneum—you will only find the houses of the 
rich. Come to Paris, and you will find countless asylums—the 
hostelries of suffering humanity.’ 

“The ‘ Devil's Advocate’ rose to object that all this was ancient 
history. The Church had done good service in past time, he 
admitted, ‘but now it is dead.’ The preacher gave a vehement 
denial. ‘No—a thousand times, no. The Church lives. All 
modern questions have been closely studied by the Church. It 
was a bishop—Mgr. Gibbons—who proposed the eight-hour day. 
The Pall Mall Gazette showed us that Mgr. Manning, in spite 
of his eighty-two years, was able to conjure up a social tempest. 
You speak of a coffin for a dead Church; but I declare that it is 
creating not a coffin, but a cradle for the new-born hopes of the 
world.’ This time the Devil's Advocate was put to silence.” 


Stevenson’s Last Prayer.—The following prayer is said to 
have been composed and read to his family by Robert Louis 
Stevenson the evening before his death: 


‘“We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk of many 
families and nations, gathered together in the peace of this roof : 
weak men and women, subsisting under the covert of Thy 
patience. Be patient still; suffer us yet a while longer, with our 
broken promises of good, with our idle endeavors against evil; 
suffer us a while longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to 
do better. Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day 
come when these must be taken, have us play the man under 
affliction. Bewithour friends; be with ourselves. Go with each 
of us to rest; if any wake, temper to them the dark hours of 
watching; and when the day returns to us, our Sun and com- 
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forter, call us with morning faces and with morning hearts, eager 
to labor, eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our portion; 
and if the day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure it. We 
thank Thee and praise Thee; and in the words of Him to whom 
this day is sacred, close our oblation.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Living Church, Chicago, says: *‘Lord Beaconsfield was a literary 
man. Lord Derby was deeply versed in classical learning. Lord Lytton’s 
novels hold a place amongst the standard literature of the century. Mr. 
Gladstone’s versatility as a writer and the learning and ability he has dis- 
played in several branches of literature, and especially in theology, are too 
well known to need more than a passing reference. And now another 
English statesman, Mr. Balfour, has entered the field as the writer of a re- 
markable book on * The Foundations of Belief.’ It is a work calculated to 
arouse the deepest attention, not only on account of its author, but still 
more for its intrinsic value. Where else in the world shall we look for 
cases like these, where the leader of a great political party finds time for 
profound theological and philosophical studies, and to make himself mas- 
ter of allthe dominant systemsof thought? Where else is religion a matter 
of the first consideration on the part of leading statesmen, who do not view 
it from the political standpoint, but for its relation to the human soul? It 
is one of the triumphs of English religion that it still has such power over 
the most distinguished laymen of the day. Nowhere else in Christendom 
is there a parallel to this.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S remark in a famous after-dinner speech will 
bear re-quoting: ‘I fear that when we indulge ourselves in the amusement 
of going without a religion we are not, perhaps, aware how much we are 
sustained at present by an enormous mass all about us of religious feeling 
and religious convictions. But so long as skeptics are dependent upon the 
religion which they discard for every privilege which they enjoy, they may 
well hesitate a little before they seek to rob the Christian of his hope and 
humanity of its Savior.” 


THERE is a stage bevond exile in the wandering of a lost man; it is 
reached when the sense of wrong-doing has gone and the soul accepts its 
degradation as a normal condition: this is hell. The medieval theology 
laid great stress on heli and on being saved from hell, meaning in both 
cases not so much sin as the get ogg of sin. But the real hell is not 
compounded of penalties; it is made up of unconscious degradation. A 
man is in hell, not when he is suffering, but when he is separated from God 
and does not know that he is separated. A man suffers only when he is 
alive; he is dead when he ceases to suffer.—74e Outlook. 


A GOOD many pastors feel that they are held back from the large useful- 
ness and success which they crave by a lack of cooperation on the part of 
the people, and by other untoward surroundings. You are sure that you 
could do better in a new congregation. But is it not probable that the 
hindrance is in you more than in your people or your environment? You 
should accept the lack of interest, the spiritual deadness, or whatever else 
it is that causes you to long for a change, asa call to be more industrious 
and thorough in your pulpit preparation, more diligent in pastoral visiting, 
more earnest in prayer to God. Make your sermons better, study your 
Bible more, get out of the ruts, clothe the old Gospel in a new garb of fresh 
thoughts and illustrations. Instead of pining and eae for a new field, 
get new energy, new thoughts, new earnestness. Make yourself and your 
sermons new; and your people, who are perhaps as tired of you as you are 
of them, will also wake up, and finding that their old pastor has become 
new, they themselves will follow vour example, and become the new con- 
gregation you have been longing for.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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EASTER BONNET AND THE DEVIL. 
—Zhe World, New York. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


REVELATIONS IN ARMENIA. 


HE European Powers are not over-anxious to deal with the 
Armenian Question. They cannot agree upon the division 

of the inheritance of the “sick man”—Turkey—and meanwhile 
fanatic Moslems are said to be slaughtering the Christians of the 
Orient at pleasure. Public opinion is nevertheless aroused in 
Europe, and the end of the century may yet witness a revival of 
the Crusades. Although the Turkish Government is doing its 
utmost to prevent the publication of facts relating to the Arme- 
nian massacres, enough has become known to arouse the indigna- 
tion of Christian nations. England is accused of selfishness in 
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ness; nor can we do aught but admire the thirty women who 
could hurl themselves from the rocks to avoid a worse fate. One 
girl, told to select her lover, snatched a bayonet while pretending 
to whisper in the ears of the man she selected, and stabbed her- 
self to the heart. . Surely the Foreign Office and other Cabi- 
nets of Europe must have known for a long time whether the 
statements of our Special Commissioner in Armenia are in the 
main true or false. Official reserve is one thing, but official re- 
luctance to act is another. No longer is it possible to speak 
lightly of the Armenian atrocities; the evidence is too palpable, 
too overwhelming.” 


The Daily News, London, gives the story as taken down from 
the lips of a Turkish soldier : 


“For days and weeks the Turks slowly worked their way 
through the doomed villages, sending in the Kurds to do the 
rough work of murder, and them- 








THEY ALL MAKE A NOISE, BUT ARE AFRAID TO ACT. 


the matter, but the English papers, whose energetic correspond- 
ents are holding a special inquiry, are anything but sensational, 
and the Germans can have no wish to further complications in the 
East. It seems certain that the Turkish Government is doing its 
best to efface all traces of the massacres, but the task is rather 
difficult. The Vosstsche Zeitung, Berlin, has received the fol- 
lowing details: 


“Some 1,357 dwelling-houses, 16 churches, and 8 schools were 
burned. In all go villages were wholly or partially destroyed. 
Although the interpreter appointed for the Commission is afraid 
to do his duty, it is already certain that the Turkish generals en- 
trusted with the task of quelling the rising of the Armenians 
knew all about the cruelties committed and countenanced them. 
The European delegates experience much difficulty in dealing 
with their Turkish fellow commissioners. The Turks now do 
their best to lay the blame wholly upon the Kurdish militia, but 
this seems to be difficult in the face of the evidence which is 
brought to the notice of the Commission.” 


The Daily Telegraph, London, whose special correspondent 
has done much to throw light upon these atrocities, mentions 
some of the most dramatic incidents when it says: 


“Men and boys murdered and mutilated, priests dragged to an 
infamous death, children killed with every refinement of torture, 
girls dishonored, pregnant women treated in a fashion which 
cannot be spoken or thought of—these are the things which cry 
aloud from a soil saturated with human blood. Here and there 
stands out a deed of simple heroism, some act of common mercy, 
which shines all the brighter by the contrast. It is good to learn 
that there was a Kurd who dared to protect an Armenian, even 
though he was ultimately punished by the Turks for his weak- 


selves only cutting off the fugitives 
as they tried to escape. The soldier 
admits that they roasted the wretched 
inhabitants to death by setting fire to 
the woods in which they had taken 
refuge. He admits that they spared 
neither sex nor age, yet all this was 
but the bloody prelude to the closing 
scene, the ‘Massacre of the Pit of 
Ghelié Guzan.’ Hemmed in on all 
sides, some hundreds of Armenians— 
men, women, and children—came in 
to surrender, with the priest at their 
head. The Turkish Colonel charged 
the priest with having blinded the 
people, and ordered that he should be 
blinded inturn. His eyes were pried 
out with a soldier’s knife, and his 
torments were brought to an end with 
the bayonet. ‘The other refugees 
were then fed. But the commander 
ordered two big graves to be dug, and 
the soldiers were told off into butcher- 
ing parties. Every night, for’a week 
or ten days, a party went to the 
trenches, where they found batches of 
refugees waiting for them, whom they 
murdered with the bayonet. It is evident from this narrative 
that we are in the presence of a deeply meditated and ruthlessly 
executed crime, which rivals even the horrors in Bulgaria nine- 
teen yearsago. There has been nothing like it, to our knowledge, 
in modern history. ‘The unanimity of Europe in its demands 
for the punishment of the murderers, and for the means of pre- 
venting all possibilities of a repetition of their crime, must be of 
the same unexampled nature. The ordinary calculations of dip- 
lomacy can have no place in the deliberations of the Powers in 
this crisis of the fate of the Armenian nation.” 








—Il Papagallo, Bologna. 


THE CUBAN UPRISING AND ITS EFFECTS. 


HE Spanish Government, determined to quell the Cuban 
disturbances, has sent reenforcements to the island, and 
General Martinez Campos, Spain’s most popular commander, 
will direct the rnovements of the troops. The European Press is 
bezinning to notice the rebellion, but no doubt exists that Spain 
is perfectly capable of restoring order in the colony, although 
many influential publications admit that the Cubans have prob- 
ably reason to be dissatisfied. The J/atz, Paris, has inter- 
viewed General Campos, who expressed himself as follows: 
“There is nothing new in what is going on in Cuba; filibuster- 
ing has always taken place there. The country is sparsely in- 
habited, communication is difficult, the climate is mild and 
makes it possible to live almost entirely in the openair. All this, 
combined with a predilection for gambling, favors the existence 
of filibustering gangs to an extent little understood in cold, 
thickly populated countries, where not a foot of ground escapes 
supervision. Since the Separatist war was ended there have been 
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three movements analogous to the present one. Any adventurer 
can reunite a dozen illusionists, reinforce them with a number 
of escaped convicts, and raise the cry of ‘Viva Cuba libre!’ in 
the mountains. As the thing goes on, the American papers take 
it up as a godsend, and proceed to fill their columns with sensa- 
tional articles about the revolution in the Habana. This time, 
however, the Government is firmly resolved to put an end to these 
periodical disorders, once for all, and the people of the island 
ardently desire that these focuses of disturbance should be de- 
stroyed, as the pacific development of business interests is seri- 
ously hampered.” 


Many papers bélieve that the movement is gaining in strength, 
chiefly because the Spanish authorities suppress all news unfavor- 
able to their cause. As yet, however, no noteworthy men are 
mentioned as leaders of the insurrection. A dozen different 
bands seem to keep up a guerilla warfare, without any central 
authority to direct them. Many Cubans living on the continent 
of America disavow all connection with the movement. 

The Esparo/, Tampa, publishes a letter from a refugee who 
earned his living as a cigar-maker, and who complains bitterly 
of the men who generally organize Cuban insurrections. He 
says: 

“For twenty-six years we have been told, day after day, that 
the independence of Cuba is almost established, and the Cuban 
emigrants have made all manner of sacrifices only to gain the 
conviction that these manifestos are misleading, and that a lot of 
comedians are rolling in clover at our expense.” 


The writer then speaks of the lot of the unfortunate Cuban 
workmen, who are treated brutally by the filibustering captains, 
while criminals, if they only know “ what’s what” in politics, play 
an important part. Under the guise of “subscriptions” the Cuban 
emigrant is made to give up a large share of his earnings. He 
continues : 


“If I had not paid, I would have been driven from the factory, 
until I returned to Tampa where I am now free from tyrants. It 
is very sad that I and others, who lived in the fields for ten years 
in the hope of gaining the independence of Cuba, should be at the 
mercy of those who did nothing, as soon as we go abroad, and 
should be made to give up our earnings for the sake of imaginary 
revolutions.” 


Much more interest is shown throughout the world in the inter- 
national complications arising out of the insurrection than in the 
insurrection itself. The position taken by Secretary Gresham in 
regard to the firing upon the A//zanca by the Conde de Venadito, 
is largely commented upon. Exchanges from Spain relating to 
this affair are not yet to hand, but the utterances of the Nove- 
dades, New York, fully serve to show what the Spaniards think. 
Referring to Secretary Gresham’s note to the American Minister 
in Madrid (Lirerary Dicest, March 23, p. 604), the paper says: 


“We have the right to hope that a Secretary of State will judge 
a case on its merits, and remain outside the influence of a Press 
distinguished for its rude language and its love for sensational- 
ism. Unfortunately, we were mistaken. The loud and immod- 
erate articles in the periodicals, written to flatter the Jacobinism 
of the masses, have been listened to in the wrong place, and the 
one-sided declarations of Captain Crossman have been sufficient 
to lead an irritable and impressionable Secretary of State into 
actions the consequences of which cannot yet be gaged, although 
the matter is one in which the most elementary ideas of equity 
would demand that both sides should be heard. The For- 
eign Office is well aware that there are disturbances in Cuba, 
necessitating extraordinary vigilance on the coast; that the ex- 
treme east of the island is most threatened by the filibusters, and 
that the flag of the United States has repeatedly served to cover 
expeditions against our sovereignty in the Gran Antilla. When 
the Secretary says that he will not ‘tolerate’ the detention of a 
vessel flying the American flag, he, no doubt, does not mean to 
shield expeditions which fly the American flag clandestinely. He 
only speaks of vessels which do so legitimately. But how is the 
character of a suspicious-looking craft to be established except by 
detention and registration ; how is it to be proven whether a vessel 
isa genuine American merchantman or a filibuster? Give us the 
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certainty that no expeditions against Cuba will organize and sail 
under the flag of the United States, and there will be no motive 
for controversies like the present. . Spain has given the 
United States repeated proofs of her friendship, appreciation, 
consideration, and respect, but she cannot go to the extent of 
accepting dictatorial commands demanding an abdication of her 
sacred rights. Whatever is right and just will be done without 
recommendation on the part of the United States. Ifa Spanish 
commander has acted with precipitation, satisfaction will be 
given.” 


The paper gives vent to the opinion that the Anglo-American 
editors have about as much reasoning power as a boa constrictor, 
and advises those who complain that foreigners are said to be 
unsafe in Cuba, to remember the old adage “Those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones,” as recent incidents prove 
how unsafe a place for foreigners is the United States. The 
German-American Press universally condemns all attempts to 
embroil this country inawar. The Westliche Post, St. Louis, 
may be taken asa fair sample. The paper says: 


“As France has her Chauvinists, so we have our Jingoes, peo- 
ple who rattle the sword in its scabbard and endeavor to force the 
country into playing the part of a brutal bully. Happily the 
German-American papers, independent of party interests, oppose 
this sort of thing. Not that they are less touchy on the point of 
national honor than their Anglo-American contemporaries, but 
they are proud of the peaceful conquests of this country, and 
think it unworthy of America to advance her claims with a lot of 
noisy threats. National honor does not only demand that the 
United States should not tolerate an injustice toward her, but 
also that the United States commit no injustice. ‘To prevent un- 
just acts, it is necessary that noclaim should be advanced which is 
not fully established as equitable. ‘My country—right or wrong, 
my country !’ is well enough when war is unavoidable. But as long 
as a war can be avoided if we refrain from committing an injus- 
tice, it is the duty of every good citizen to oppose the war party.” 


But while the German-American papers condemn what they 
regard as an unwarranted exhibition of Jingoism, they naturally 
disagree with the view taken by the Press in Germany. The 
Kolnische Zeitung, semi-official and usually very cautious, makes 
the following remarkable comments: 


“Mischief is brewing in all the South American countries. It 
has been pointed out with some justice that, while the European 
Powers successfully work at the civilization of Africa, the slight 
civilization which, during the past few centuries, has grown in 
South America, is visibly declining. Here it is a bandit presi- 
dent who makes the intervention of the Powers necessary for the 
protection of their subjects, there an armed party aims at the rich 
harvest of administration; another State refuses to meet its liabil- 
ties, another annexes territory in the face of all treaties, the 
President of yet another has the assurance to send the foreign 
Ministers their passes. In the face of all this it becomes neces- 
sary that the European States should combine. The United 
States have long since become unreliable. The Government 
there is not fitted to become a leader of the South American States 
by its example. The political power in the United States has 
long since discarded Washington's motto: ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’ and differs from that of most of the other American Gov- 
ernments only in this: The President is generally an honorable 
man. But the United States is always ready, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, to assist the robber States in their opposition to just 
European demands. . Now and then, indeed, the United 
States’ Ministers feign humanity by advising arbitration be- 
tween the other States, while in their own country one Party of 
self-seekers meets the other, revolver in hand. In the United 
States, too, foreigners are without protection against the mob, as 
is proved by the fact that the massacre of some Italians a few 
years ago remained unpunished. These things have now been 
repeated; we hope and wish that the Italian Government will 
not, this time, be satisfied with a few empty phrases.” 





THE foreign fleets in Chinese waters are very large just now. Russia has 
already sixteen vessels there, and is said to contemplate an addition to the 
number ; Great Britain is represented by twenty-eight, France by twelve, 
the United States, eight ; Germany, seven; and Italy, three. 
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HOW BISMARCK DRAFTED A CONSTITUTION. 


OW that all the world, more or less, has had its eyes upon 
the festivities at Friedrichsruh, and its ears open to 
reminiscences concerning Bismarck’s work in history, it is worth 
while recalling the circumstances under which the German con- 
stitution was drawn up. The account is given by the veteran 
historian, Professor von Sybel, of the University of Berlin, in his 
“Founding of the German Empire” (Legrundung des Deutschen 
Retches durch Wilhelm J.). This work, in seven volumes, is 
perhaps the most notable historical work recently published. 

The author was the chief pupil of von Ranke, and during all 
the time that he was preparing the first five volumes was keeper 
of the historical archives of Prussia. In these volumes Sybel had 
credited others, especially the Iron Chancellor, with greater merit 
in the achievements of the Austro-Prussian struggle of 1866 than 
had been assigned to royalty. He was, therefore, soon after the 
fall of Bismarck in 1890, removed from his post and access to the 
archives was denied him during the writing of the last two volumes. 

The volumes are especially rich in bringing to the light of day 
the work going on behind the scenes. His account of prominent 
persons in the recent history of European ups and downs, not 
only in Germany but in other countries as well, cannot be 
equaled anywhere. A good specimen is his account of the man- 
ner in which the constitution of the North German Confederacy 
in 1866 was prepared, which constitution has now in its essential 
features becomethatof Germany. Sybel narrates that Bismarck, 
at the close of 1866, entrusted the preparation of such a document 
to the historian Max Dunker, and the statesman Savigny. After 
examining carefully their work, the product of much learning and 
study, he threw aside both, because they seemed to him to inter- 
fere too much with the independence of the several States com- 
posing the German Union. ‘Then, on the afternoon of December 
13, he dictated, without consulting any authorities or referring to 
any written documents, to his secretary, Lothar Bucher, the lead- 
ing articles of what in a somewhat modified shape has become the 
constitution of Germany. Bucher and Delbruck during the even- 
ing gave this sketch proper form, and on the morning of Decem- 
ber 14 the constitution was ready, and on the afternoon of that 
day was sanctioned by the Ministry and the King. 

To the most interesting portions of these volumes belong the 
accounts given of the relation of Bismarck to Napoleon III., and 
the manner in which the political maneuverings of the latter were 
outwitted by the former. Among the characteristic items con- 
cerning Napoleon is his reply to Count Vitztum, of Saxony, who 
proposed general disarmament by the States of Europe. Rouher, 
the chief of Napoleon’s Cabinet, favored the attempt, but Napo- 
leon truly said: ‘““A Napoleon can never think of disarmament, and 
still less can he think of inaugurating a movement in this direc- 
tion. This would endanger his throne.” ‘ 

Literary papers on the continent, in commenting on these rare 
volumes, have again and again called attention to the singular 
fact of the longevity of prominent historians of the Nineteenth 
Century, and the green old age to which they have maintained 
their activity. Sybel himself was seventy-three when he began 

-this monumental work, and is now seventy-eight. His great 
teacher von Ranke was ninety-one when, pen in hand, he died. 
Guizot published a book when eighty-two and died at the age of 
eighty-seven; Thomas Carlyle died at eighty-six; Thiers, at 
eighty; Grote at seventy-seven; Hase and Ddéllinger were both 
more than ninety when they closed their eyes in death, and they 
were active in literary work to the end. In fact, Déllinger was 
never as productive as he was in the last six or seven years of his 
life. Berlin can even now boast of three venerable historians, 
all in the neighborhood of eighty, namely, Sybel, Curtius, and 
Mommsen. Nor should we in this connection forget our own 
Bancroft. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN MANITOBA. 


HE Manitoba school question contains many points of inter- 
est to nations made up of a federation of kindred States, 
as the questions involved are practically the same in Canada as 
they are in the United States or Germany. A law passed in 
Manitoba in 1890 made education non-sectarian. There is a large 
minority of Catholics in the province, chiefly French Canadians, 
and these demand that the Government support their schools, 
alleging that this was the explicit understanding on which the 
province became a part of the Dominion, having at that time a 
majority of Catholics. As their efforts were not crowned with 
success in the province itself, they have appealed their case to the 
Dominion Government. Their appeal was taken to the Privy 
Council of Great Britain, and fully sustained. The Dominion 
Government has ordered the Manitoba authorities to restore 
the parochial schools. This has raised the question of State 
rights versus Central Government. ‘The Liberals have raised a 
hue and cry against the encroachments of Rome; the Conserva- 
tives declare that Federal authority must be upheld. Moderates 
on both sides counsel a compromise and advise letting the Mani- 
tobans fight it out among themselves. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, 
the present Canadian Premier, has no easy task, as his Cabinet 
is also divided on the question. 

The Daily Tribune, of Winnepeg, the capital of Manitoba, 
thinks that the quarrel is neither between Manitoba and the 
Dominicn, nor even between races and creeds: it is simply a 
struggle as to whether the ideals of the Nineteenth Century or the 
ideals of the dark ages shall prevail; the Act of 1890 was just to 
every child, making all equal in the sight of the law. 


“Yet [continues the paper] what was the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church? Wrapped up in its black mantle of arrogance, 
it demanded that it should be considered a religious aristocracy. 
It refused to have the children of its members receive instruction 
side by side with the children of those who are their superiors in 
wisdom and intelligence. Andon what grounds? It said Cath- 
olics were promised different treatment from others by the Act 
that called the province into existence. Then, when shown that 
even if this were true, which it is not, no just citizen would 
claim a fulfilment of the promise, since it would violate one of the 
foundation principles of State organization—equal rights to all— 
it gave us a second reason, that the public schools are Protestant. 
If the refusal of a Roman Catholic to act.as a member of the de- 
partment of education, and of the archbishop to act as a member 
of the advisory board, could make the schools Protestant, then 
they are so; otherwise not a shadow of proof has been advanced 
in support of this claim. Why does not the Roman Catholic 
Church out with the truth at once, why not advance the real rea- 
son for discontent? Rome is not in accord with the spirit of the 
age; it is wedded to adead past. Medievalism cannot, or will 
not, coalesce with modern thought.” 


The .Wznerve, Montreal, says: 


“The Federal Government enjoins the Manitoba Legislature to 

modify its school laws in such manner that the Catholic minority 
may be reestablished in the exercise of its rights; but it has neither 
prescribed the text of the measure to be adopted, nor specified 
the time. This respect for provincial authority proves that the 
Central Power desires to treat the Manitoba Legislature with the 
respect due to a member of the Canadian Confederation. 
We hope that the Manitoba Legislature will conform, and not 
incur the grave risk of forcing the Canadian Parliament to inter- 
fere in its interior affairs. Eminent jurists agree that, if a 
remedial law is passed by the Federal legislature, it cannot be 
abrogated except by a revision of the Constitution. . . . And if 
the Manitoba majority, badly counseled, wrongly inspired, and ill- 
directed as it is, refuses to do justice, what right will it have to 
accuse the General Government of an impious violation of pro- 
vincial autonomy ?” 


The Lvenement, Quebec, says: 


“If Mr. Greenway and his colleagues refuse to do what is right 
in response to the just demands of the Manitoba minority and the 
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injunction of the Federal Government, Mr. Bowell, Orangeman 
though he is, will arrange, in spite of them, to give to the Cath- 
olics the protection to which they have a right.” 

The Patrze, Montreal, calls the Remedial Order a “precious 
’ intended to throw dust into theeyes of French Canadians, 
and a clever move on the part of the Premier in order to rid 
himself of a troublesome question. 


farce,’ 


The World, Toronto, thinks non-interference seems the wisest 
and safest course. Zhe Mazl and Empire, Toronto, credited 
with being the Premier’s mouthpiece, says the order calls for no 
interference with the public schools; it relates to the complaints 
of the minority, and it casts the responsibility of acting upon 
Manitoba. Zhe Herald, Halifax, thinks that, while the passing 
of the order was a constitutional duty of the Government, the 
Parliament alone can legislate upon the question. Zhe Glode, 
Toronto, makes a stand for provincial autonomy. It says: 


“The position of 7ke Glove is founded upon regard for Provin- 
cial autonomy, not upon hostility to separate schools. Our view 
is simply that the school question is Manitoba’s business. 

And one argument against Federal interference is that it will 
tend to stir up fanaticism all over Canada, and to divide our 
people on lines of race and religion.” 


Here and there the Golden Rule is applied. 

A writer in 7he Week, Toronto, thinks that any attempt to 
force the denominational system formerly in vogue upon the 
people of Manitoba would cause a race and creed war, and closes 
his remarks as follows: 


“This question must be settled by compromise. The old order 
of things in Manitoba can never be reestablished. Thousands 
of men who are ready to admit that some modification of the 
present law is necessary will never consent to the re-imposition 
on Manitoba, for all time, of the crude and unsatisfactory system 
established in 1872. On the other hand, it cannot be expected 
that the Catholics of Canada will ever submit to the dismissal of 
the whole question by the Dominion Parliament. An honorable 
and satisfactory compromise must be made; and the country 
looks to its public men to make it.” 


*REFORM—OR REVOLUTION.” 


HIS is the title of a book recently published in Germany. 

If its author were a Socialist or a Radical, neither the title 

nor the contents of his work would appear unusual. But heisa 
Conservative, a former Prussian official, and President of the 
Central Committee for Labor Colonies. Herr v. Massow accuses 


‘ ’ 


his countrymen of “ostrich politics,” of imitating that bird’s 
proverbial habit of hiding its head in the sand in the belief that 
it becomes invisible when it cannot see. Von Massow writes: 

““We may ignore facts, but we cannot alter them. There is no 
doubt that we are on the eve of arevolution. All who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear must admit this. Only a society sub- 
merged in egoism, self-satisfaction, and the hunt for pleasure can 
deny it; only such a society will continue to dance on the volcano, 
will refuse to see the A/ene-7Teke/, and continue to believe in the 
power of bayonets. 

“The great majority of the educated have no idea of the mag- 
nitude of the hatred which is brewing among the lower orders. 
The Social-Democratic Party is regarded as any other political 
party; yet this party does not care about political rights, does not 
care for administrative reform or new laws. This party is based 
upon the wish of the lower classes to enjoy life, a wish to taste 
pleasures of which those who never owned a hundred-mark bill 
have an altogether distorted conception. . . . Order will, of 
course, soon be restored [after the Socialist régime] ; but what a 
state the country will be in! There will be countless cripples, 
widows, and orphans; public and private banks will have been 
robbed; railroads, telegraphs, roads, bridges, residences, fac- 
tories, monuments—everything will be demolished, and neither 
the Union nor the States nor the towns and parishes will be able 
to find the millions which it would cost to repair even a fraction 
of what is destroyed. It is almost incredible that nothing is done 
to ward off the danger. Charity is not what is needed, but warm 
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hearts, willing to showsome regard for the lower classes. Love, 
all-embracing love, will overcome much of the hatred that is 
brewing. Many may be lost to such an extent that nothing will 
bring them back; but there are also millions who may still be 
won for law and order, if proof is given them that it is possible 
for them to obtain a livelihood worthy of a human being; that 
they need not, as is the case just now, be worse off than the 
animals which are, at least, stabled and fed.” 


The writer wishes to open the eyes of the good people of Berlin 
to the danger in which they live. The Berliners think they are 
secure in the protection of the Guards, some 60,000 strong. A 
vain hope! During the autumn, when the time-expired men 
leave their regiments, and before the new recruits have come, the 
garrison is scarcely 7,000 strong. An insurrection led by some 
dissatisfied former officer could soon find 100,000 and even 160,000 
workmen to take part. All these men have served in the army, 
are as well trained as their opponents, and understand the neces- 
sity of discipline. Telegraphs and telephone wires would be cut; 
railroads damaged to prevent the arrival of reenforcements: offi- 
cers hurrying to their posts would be intercepted. The revolu- 
tionists could blow up the barracks and shoot down the Emperor, 
the Ministers, generals, officials—every one wearing a uniform— 


ere a single troop of cavalry or a battery of artillery could come 
to their assistance. 

Swiss Militia.—The German Socialists demand that the stand- 
ing army should be done away with. Militia, they argue, is quite 
as efficient in keeping an enemy out of the country, and they 
point out that the Swiss army is as goodasanyin Europe. This, 
however, is denied by Major Gertsch, of the Swiss General Staff, 
who has lately published a pamphlet entitled “ Disciplin oder 
abrusten /” (Discipline, or else disband!). ‘The little book has 
received much attention, both in Switzerland and Germany, for 
the officer hotly attacks the militia. He says: 

“The Swiss army is not prepared to take the field. Switzer- 
land does not realize the importance of warlike preparations. 
The militiamen are indifferent, and the officers find it very diffi- 
cult to preserve the army from deterioration. ‘The Swiss soldier is 
very touchy, and will write to the newspapers on the most trivial 
occasion, complaining of his treatment. What Switzerland wants 
is soldiers, not uniformed men who demand that they should be 
treated as sovereign citizens. Warriors is what the country 
needs, men who are willing and able to bear the hardships of a 
campaign. Many of the militia officers are unfit for their posi- 
tions. Unless Switzerland means to have an efficient army, the 


millions now swallowed by the military budget had better be spent 
on something else.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Duke of Orléans is heard from again. He declares in the Matin, 
Paris, that he is the only person able to free France from the yoke of 
Socialism and Freemasonry, and expresses his conviction that the Pope 
would side with him, if he were called tothe throne of France. 

THERE was some fear that 
the occupation of Swaziland 
by the Transvaal would 
cause a South African war. 
The Swazies, however, sub- 
mitted quietly, and there is 
no chance for British inter- 
ference with the independ- 
ence of the South African 
Republic. The English pa- 
pers comfort themselves with 
the hope that the Transvaal 
will become British in an- 
other way. ‘*‘We can only 
hope,” says Zhe St. James's 
Gazette, London, “for the 
speedy arrival of the day on 
which immigration will, by a 
natural process, convert the 
Transvaal, and poor little 
Swaziland with it, from Boer 
to English.” 


HUMBERT, King of Italy, 
has released the French Cap- 
tain Romani, who was im- 
prisoned in Italy as a spy. 
The French papers think 
France ought to return the LATEST PORTRAIT OF JOHN BULL (BY HIM- 
compliment by pardoning SELF). 
the Italian spy, Major Fatta. The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL STUDY OF THOMAS C. 
PLATT. 


R. THOMAS C. PLATT, ex-Senator from New York 
‘ State, has been having his head examined. As a good 
many people are just now lying in wait for him with tomahawks 
and scalping-knives, Mr. Platt’s head becomes an object of much 
interest, both for the 
designs upon it and 
the designs that are 
said to be within it. 
Edgar C. Beall, M.D., 
tells in The Phreno- 
logical Journal (Ap- 
ril) what he has found 
on the outside of Mr. 
Platt’s cranium, and 
while it might be of 





more interest to the 
Committee of Seventy 
and to the various as- 
pirants for the next 
Republican Presiden. 
tial nomination to 
know what is going on 
within that cranium, 
we reproduce what 
Dr. Beall says as the 
best thing obtainable 
in the present stage of affairs. Here is his description of ‘the 
gentleman from Tioga” : 





THOMAS C. PLATT (FULL FACE). 


“In a great commanding officer or political lea’cr one would 
naturally expect to find as a dominant element the faculty which 
is most conspicuous in the English nation, namely, the sentiment 
of self-esteem or pride, self-assurance. a sense of personal power, 
importance, and not only confidence in his ability, but in his in- 
herent right to assume control. One would expect him to pos- 
sess dignity, the feeling of independence, and a desire to exercise 
authority in a way to gratify his consciousness of his personal 
value and strength. But such is not always the case. Some- 
times an individual who is very modest at heart may take an 
especial delight in occupying a position of prominence and au- 
thority which he secretly doubts his ability to fill. The very fact 
that he is deficient in the sense of his own importance makes 
him anxious to be placed where other people will be sure to think 
he is great. In other words, his efforts to appear to possess in- 
dependence bear a close ratio to his conviction that he lacks it. 
But when the world beholds his success, it is naturally inferred 
that he must be eminently fitted for the place or he could not have 
attained it. And when such a man is endowed with an intense 
love of approbation, as is usually the case, his happiness is 
double; it is both negative and positive. On the one hand he is 
relieved of anxiety, and on the other he is directly pleased. 

“Such a combination, in broad outline, is well illustrated in the 
distinguished ex-Senator, Thomas C. Platt. He is noted as a 
political leader, yet he has a form of head which a tyro in phren- 
ological science would be most likely to associate with the char- 
acter of asubordinate. His head is very low in the rear of the 
crown, on the median line, at self-esteem. The distance from 
the ear to that point is clearly shown in the profile portrait to be 
very short, while reverence, in the central top head, is strongly 
developed. Why, then, is he a leader instead of a follower? 
Simply because of ‘his ambition. Approbativeness in his head is 
as large as self-esteem is small, so that it is a passion with him to 
excel. His motive in being a leader is, therefore, not, as most 
persons would suppose, a pleasure in controlling men for the sake 
of mere dictation, but for the sake of the distinction which such a 
position confers.” 


Dr. Beall goes on to say that Mr. Platt has only a moderate 
development of the hoarding instinct, his desire to conceal is 
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feeble, and he is “vigilant as the stars.” His method of influ 
encing men exemplifies “the law of gentleness as opposed to th¢ 
law of violence.” His head, in fact, ‘resembles the feminine type 
in form, excepting only the great length of the frontal lobes 
He has also a remarkable love of children. The characterization 
goes on as follows: 


“Linked with this remarkable development of the maternal in- 
stinct is the sentiment of friendship—another feminine trait which 
accounts for much of this gentleman’s success in dealing with 
people. He is alsoa 
very sympathetic 
man. Note the ele- 
vation and fulness of 
the frontal top head. 
Benevolence is very 
large, and, as is usu- 
ally the case in this 
combination, the sen- 
timent of justice is 
considerably less. 
This is indicated by 
the very moderate 
height of the head on 
a vertical line with 
the ear. 

“Imitation, mirth, 
marvelousness, and 
love of beauty, are all 
large. The diameter 
at the temples is very 
marked in the region 
of music and mechan- 
ism. Constructive- 
ness gives him the 
talent to organize and manage cliques and parties of men. 
The intellect is phenomenal. The perceptives and reflectives 
are almost evenly balanced. The jutting and arched eyebrows 
denote accurate judgment of size, weight, and color, and the 
prominent eyes betoken the love of words. Mr. Platt could easily 
have succeeded as a literary professor. ‘The lack of order is very 
pronounced. Finally, the expanded upper forehead, in addition 
to the power to think abstractly, presents a model development 
of suavity and the sense of human nature. He discerns motives 
almost as if by clairvoyance, and_has the art of saying and doing 
even disagreeable things in such a delightful manner that, like 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, he can give more pleasure by 
a refusal than most men confer in yielding assent.” 





SIDE VIEW. 


THE MOST STUPENDOUS CALAMITY SINCE 
THE DELUGE. 


HE eruption of Krakatoa in 1893, and the destruction of per- 
haps 200,000 human beings in the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, has been told us by piecemeal as men afterward dis- 
cerned the signs of destruction. We now have an account from 
an eye-witness, who himself narrowly escaped death, being the 
sole survivor, so far as he is aware, of a village of 60,000 souls. 
John Theodore van Gestel is the name of this eye-witness. He 
has been a resident of New York City for ten years, a constructor 
of electric plants and railroads, and was the first European en- 
gineer to begin work on the Suez Canal. He describes what he 
calls “the most terrific disaster known in the history of civilized 
in the April Cosmopolztan. 


, 


man,’ 

The trouble began, we are told, in the island of Java May 13, 
1893. A violent earthquake began, followed by the eruption of 
Krakatoa, which for a hundred years had been quiescent. Atthe 
request of the Dutch Government, he made observations within 
something more than a half-mile of the edge of the crater. Re- 
turning to Batavia, by steamer, he took up his residence in the 
city of Anjer, on the strait of Sunda, west of Batavia. He lived 
in a villa a mile back of the city up the mountain slope, and com- 
manding a view of the sea. Krakatoa was thirty miles away and 
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had already been active for three months. Van Gestel’s narra- 
tive then proceeds as follows: 


“It was Sunday morning [August 12, 1893]. I was sitting on 
the veranda of my house smoking a cigar and taking my morning 
cup of tea. The scene was a perfect one. Across the roofs of 
the native houses I could see the fishing-smacks lying in the bay 
at anchor, the fishermen themselves being on shore at rest, as 
they did not work that day. The birds were singing in the grove 
at my back, and a moment before I had heard one of the servants 
moving around in the cottage. As my gaze rested on the masts 
of the little boats, of which there were several score in sight, I 
became suddenly aware of the fact that they were all moving in 
one direction. In an instant, to my intense surprise, they all 
disappeared. 

“T ran out of the house, back, up higher, to where I could com- 
mand a better view, and looked out far into sea. Instantly a 
great glare of fire right in the midst of the water caught my eyes, 
and all the way across the bay and the strait, and in a straight 
line of flame to the very island of Krakatoa itself, the bottom of 
the sea seemed to have cracked open so that the subterranean 
fires were belching forth. On either side of this wall of flames, 
down into this subaqueous chasm, the waters of the strait were 
pouring with a tremendous hissing sound, which seemed at every 
moment as if the flames would be extinguished; but they were 
not. There were twin cataracts, and between the two cataracts 
rose a great crackling wall of fire hemmed in by clouds of steam 
of the same cottony appearance which I have spoken of before. 
‘It was in this abyss that the fishing- boats were disappearing even 
2s 1 looked, whirling down the hissing precipice, the roar of 
which was already calling out excited crowds in the city of Anjer 
at my feet. 

“The sight was such an extraordinary one that it took away the 
power of reason, and without attempting in any way to explain 
to myself what it was, I turned and beckoned to some one, any 
human being, to a servant we will say, to come and see it. Then 
in a moment, while my eyes were turned, came an immense 
deafening explosion which was greater than any we had heard as 
yet proceeding from Krakatoa. It stunned me, and it was a min- 
ute or two before I realized that, when once more I turned my 
eyes toward the bay, Icould see nothing. Darkness had instantly 
shrouded the world. Through this darkness, which was punc- 
tuated by distant cries and groans, the falling of heavy bodies, 
and the creaking disruption of masses of brick and timber, most 
of all, the roaring and crashing of breakers on the ocean, were 
audible. The city of Anjer, with all its sixty thousand people in 
and about it, had been blotted out, and if any living being save 
myself remained, I did not find it out then. One of those deaf- 
ening explosions followed another, as some new submerged area 
was suddenly heaved up by the volcanic fire below, and the sea 
admitted to the hollow depths where that fire had raged in vain 
for centuries. 

“The awful surge of the maddened ocean as it rushed land- 
ward, terrified me. Ifeared I would beengulfed. Mechanically, 
I ran back up the mountain-side. My subsequent observations 
convinced me that at the first explosion the ocean had burst a 
new crater under Krakatoa. At the second explosion, the big 
island, Dwers-in-de-Weg, had been split in two, so that a great 
strait separated what were the two halves. The island of 
Legundi, northwest of Krakatoa, disappeared at the same time, 
and all the west coast of Java, for fifteen or twenty miles, was 
wrenched loose. Many new islands were formed in that throe, 
which afterwards disappeared. A map which I made not long 
afterward shows the change of the configuration of that part of 
the world. 

“IT waded on inland in a dazed condition, which seemed to last 
for hours. The high road from Anjer to the city of Serang was 
white, and smooth, and easy to follow, and I felt my way along 
it in the darkness. Soon after I began this singular journey, I 
met the native postman coming down the mountain toward Anjer 
with his two-wheeled mail-cart. This carrier’s vehicle was an 
iron box on an axle, running on two wheels, pulled by four 
ponies. I told the man what had happened, and tried to get him 
to turn back, but he would not. I reached the city of Serang 
about four or five o’clock that afternoon, after having made one 
stop at a house on the way. 

“This residenee loomed up on the side of the road, offering me, 
apparently, a welcome refuge. I rushed in, thinking to find a 
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relief from the intense heat under the shelter of its roof, but 
through the tiles of the flooring little blue flames were flickering 
as I entered, and the house itself seemed like a furnace. The 
subterranean fires were at work even there, on the side of the 
mountain. Under the mass of flooring or masonry, I could not 
distinguish which, I saw the body of a woman in native gar- 
ments. I rushed out horrified from this burning tomb. It was 
the residence, I learned afterward, of Controller Frankel, an 
officer of the Government ranking immediately after the Governor 
himself. 

“I staggered blindly on my way. When I reached Serang, I 
was taken into the garrison and nursed for twodays. I was sup- 
posed to be a lunatic. I started up in my sleep a half-dozen 
times in the first night, uttering cries of terror. I was soothed 
by drugs, and enabled on the third day to go to Batavia. Even 
then, the extent of the calamity was not known in Serang. At 
Batavia I took the steamer for Singapore.” 


On a subsequent return to Batavia Mr. Van Gestel learned fur- 
ther details concerning the force of the explosions and of the tidal 
wave. In Lombok the wave had thrown a Dutch man-of-war and 
two barks of two or three hundred tons each one hundred and 
fifty feet up the mountain-side among the trees. The city of 
Anjer had been submerged under one hundred feet of water. 
As for an accurate solution of the causes of the event, he thinks 
it would be folly to expect that human intelligence will ever 
reach it. 





VICE-PRESIDENT JOHNSON WAS DRUNK. 


HE following setting to the scene of Vice-President Andrew 

Johnson’s induction to office is painted by Noah Brooks, in 

his paper on “Lincoln’s Reelection,” which appears in the April 
Century: 


‘“When the doors of the gallery were opened, and the crowd of 
women had finally been admitted, the sight was a beautiful one. 
Senator Foote, of Vermont, was in the chair, and was greatly dis- 
comfited to find that the fair ladies in the gallery had not the 
slightest idea that they were invading a session of the Senate. 
They chattered and clattered like a bevy of zephyrs among the 
reeds of a water-side. The presiding officer in vain tapped with 
his ivory mallet. The gay people in the galleries talked on just 
as though there was no Senate in session in the United States; 
but when the attention of the fair mob was diverted by the arrival 
of eminent personages, something like a calm prevailed, and 
there was silent gazing. There was Hooker, handsome, rosy, 
and gorgeous in full uniform; ‘the dear old Admiral,’ as the 
women used to call Farragut; Mrs. Lincoln in the diplomatic 
gallery, attended by gallant Senator Anthony; a gorgeous array 
of foreign ministers in full court costume; and a considerable 
group of military and naval officers, brilliant in gold lace and 
epaulets. There was a buzz when the Justices of the Supreme 
Court came in, attired in their robes of office, Chief Justice Chase 
looking very young and also very queer, carrying a ‘stove-pipe’ 
hat and wearing his long black silk gown. The foreign ministers 
occupied seats at the right of the chair behind the Supreme Court 
Justices; and behind these were the members of the House. The 
Cabinet Ministers had front seats at the left of the chair, Seward 
at the head, followed by Stanton, Welles, Speed, and Dennison. 
Usher was detained by illness, and Fessenden occupied his old 
seat in the Senate. Lincoln sat in the middle of the front row.” 


The 
friends and partizans of Mr. Johnson immediately and strenuously 


And now came the event which startled the country. 


denied the rumor that he was intoxicated when he took the oath 
of office, but there is little doubt now that he was at least “very 
i.” 
tells the story : 


Mr. Brooks, who was present on the historic occasion, thus 


“All eyes were turned to the main entrance, where, precisely 
on the stroke of twelve, appeared Andrew Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent elect, arm in arm with Hannibal Hamlin, whose term of 
office was now expiring. ‘They took seats together on the dais of 
the presiding officer, and Hamlin made a brief and sensible 
speech, and Andrew Johnson, whose face was extraordinarily 
red, was presented to take the oath. It is needless to say here 
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that the unfortunate gentleman, who had been very ill, was not 
altogether sober at this most important moment of his life. In 
order to strengthen himself for the physical and mental ordeal 
through which he was about to pass, he had taken a stiff drink of 
whisky in the room of the Vice-President, and the warmth of the 
Senate-chamber, with possibly other physical conditions, had sent 
the fiery liquor to his brain. He was evidently intoxicated. As 
he went on with his speech, he turned upon the Cabinet officers 
and addressed them as ‘Mr. Stanton,’ ‘Mr. Seward,’ etc., with- 
out the official handles to their names. Forgetting Mr. Welles’s 
name, he said, ‘and you, too, Mr.’—then leaning over to Colonel 
Forney, he said, ‘What is the name of the Secretary of the 
Navy?’ and then continued as though nothing had happened. 
Once in a while, from the reporters’ gallery, I could observe 
Hamlin nudging Johnson from behind, reminding him that the 
hour for the inauguration ceremony had passed. The speaker 
kept on, although President Lincoln sat before him, patiently 
waiting for his extraordinary harangue to be over. 

“The study of the faces below was interesting. Seward was as 
bland and serene as a Summer day; Stanton appeared to be 
petrified ; Welles’s face was usually void of any expression; Speed 
sat with his eyes closed; Dennison was red and white by turns. 
Among the Union Senators Henry Wilson’s face was flushed; 
Sumner wore a saturnine and sarcastic smile; and most of the 
others turned and twisted in their senatorial chairs as if in long- 
drawn agony. Of the Supreme Bench, Judge Nelson only was 
apparently moved, his lower jaw being dropped clean down in 
blank horror. Chase was marble, adamant, granite in immobil- 
ity until Johnson turned his back upon the Senate to take the 
oath, when he exchanged glances with Nelson, who then closed 
up his mouth. When Johnson had repeated inaudibly the oath 
of office, his hand upon the Book, he turned and took the Bible 
in his hand, and, facing the audience, said, with a loud, theatri- 
cal voice and gesture, ‘I kiss this Book in the face of my nation 
of the United States.’ 

“This painful incident being over, Colonel Forney, the secre- 
tary of the Senate, read the proclamation of the President con- 
voking an extra session, and called the names of the members 
elect. Thereupon the newly chosen Senators were sworn in, and 
the procession for the inauguration platform, which had been 
built on the east front of the Capitol, was formed. There was 
a sea of heads in the great plaza in front of the Capitol, as far as 
the eye could reach, and breaking in waves along its outer edges 
among the budding foliage of the grounds beyond. When the 
President and the procession of notables appeared, a tremendous 
shout, prolonged and loud, arose from the surging ocean of 
humanity around the Capitol building. Then the sergeant-at- 
arms of the Senate, the historic Brown, rose and bowed, with his 
shining black hat in hand, in dumb-show before the crowd, which 
thereupon became still, and Abraham Lincoln, rising tall and 
gaunt among the groups about him, stepped forward and read 
his inaugural address.” 


A TYPICAL CHINESE PHYSICIAN. 


EDICAL men conversant with the present situation in 
China say that there is danger of an epidemic there beside 
which her present troubles will sink into insignificance. A vast 
horde of men has been gathered around Peking, without adequate 
provision for sanitation. When the snow melts, this will doubt- 
less result in one of those scourges that so often devastate China. 
What means has she to fight such an epidemic? About as effec- 
tive means as she had to withstand the Japanese. Those who 
read the following account of a typical Chinese physician, which 
we translate from L’///ustration Européenne, Brussels, Febru- 
ary 24, will be apt to conclude that the medical and military arts 
in China are about equally developed : 


“We extract from a letter of the Rev. Father De Smet, mis- 
sionary at Kan-Sou, the following interesting passage on the sub- 
ject of physicians in China. 

“Chinese physicians regulate the dose and the price of the 
drugs—which they always deliver themselves—not by the condi- 
tion of the patient, but by that of his purse. 

“Here, for example, is a poor devil, not having wherewithal 
even to satisfy his hunger, who has contracted a kind of typhus 
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which in these parts is called z-¢chz. One of his family comes 
to ask the doctor to go to see the patient. The Chinese Hippo- 
crates has only to see the mien and dress of this relative of the sick 
man, to know that he is rich only in misery. Consequently he 
gives his answer without even rising from his chair. He is very 
tired; at least they might let him alone till he has smoked a pipe 
of opium. And then, too, these sick people are all alike; one 
must run at the first call, whether it is hot or cold weather. ‘Iam 
no stronger than the next man,’ he adds; ‘I know as well as any 
one what it costs to recover lost health. You had better call on 
one of my professional brethren !’ 

“But the poor Chinese has the tenacity common to all feeble 
creatures. He renews his demand, implores, supplicates, an- 
swers all objections, and displays so much eloquence that the 
doctor finally consents to visit the invalid. The consultation is 
not long; it requires merely a glance. 

‘“*And it is for that—for an ordinary 7-¢chz,’ says the healer, 
‘that you disturb a man of my condition, when to cure you 30 
sapecks’ (3 cents) worth of £zaug-f'z would suffice! Here is the 
dose which will make you sweat every drop in your body; and in 
three days you will be all right. Nevercome back to bother me!’ 

“And the good man, with his 30 sapecks, returns grumbling. 
He has scarcely attacked a second pipe of opium when a carriage 
stops before his gate; a valet clothed in silk comes to demand his 
attention for a rich merchant also afflicted with z-¢chiz. ‘Toevery 
lord all honor !’—this proverb is known elsewhere than in Europe. 
In the twinkling of an eye, our Esculapius has thrown away his 
pipe and put on his velvet shoes and his long embroidered silk 
coat. He dons his hat of state, without forgetting to put in his 
pocket a package of szang-f'2—the three-cent package—and to 
place on his large red nose a pair of gigantic blue goggles. 

“In this solemn garb the great man goes at full gallop to the 
palace of his patient. There, assuming an air of charitable com- 
punction, he taps the patient, he auscultates him by the back, the 
chest, the stomach. Then, with the goggles raised on his fore- 
head, his finger on his right cheek, and his eye fixed on space, he 
reflects, he meditates, he sighs, during a full quarter of an hour. 

“*T have it!’ cries he in an oracular tone; ‘I have never seen 
so many complications united in an effort to bring the most 
robust man to his coffin; but happily the science that our ances- 
tors have bequeathed to us is able to take care of the most des- 
perate cases, and here is an heroic medicine worth ten times its 
weight in gold, which will certainly put you on your feet in a few 
days.’ 

“The good man exhibits his three-cent package of siang-p’z, 
for which he asks and receives seven or eight taels—about eight 
dollars. 

“His first care, on the morrow, is to betake himself again to his 
precious patient. The latter is naturally much better; how could 
he be otherwise after the absorption of a sudorific that the chosen 
ones of Fortune are alone able to buy? That does not prevent 
the doctor from affirming that the left arm and, perhaps, the 
right foot have not perspired sufficiently. But it ‘is very easy to 
apply to the case another medicament not less efficacious than the 
former. He presents consequently asecond package of £zang-fp'Z, 
but, that it may not be confused with the preceding package, he 
only asks six dollars for it. On the third day, the patient is evi- 
dently out of danger, except that, by a peculiarity that would 
balk a less experienced practitioner, there is still too high a tem- 
perature in the head: a third dose of ézang-f'z, at four dollars. 
At the fourth visit an abnormal chilliness of the abdomen is ob- 
served ; this time the dose costs only three dollars. This goes on 
for four or five months, and the rich man pays out one hundred 
dollars or so to be cured of his trouble, when the poor man got off 
with three cents. 

“For my part, I think the conduct of the Chinese doctor is quite 
judicious. ‘Without faith, no health;’ and the patient has per- 
fect confidence in his physician. Do not some great Euro- 
pean doctors adopt the same method ?” 


It may be doubted whether a thorough dosing with saing-f'z, 
excellent sudorific though it may be, would suffice to stay the 


course of such an epidemic as now threatens unhappy China. — 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





‘““You don’t seem to hold a very high opinion of the latter-day woman.” 
‘*IT don’t. She has ceased to be a lady and has not yet succeeded in becom- 
ing a gentleman.”—Life, New York. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 
The weekly statement of the Associat 
reflected continued operations in the 
by the bond syndicate. 


items 
Currency movement 
Treasury operations resulted during 


cash 


and 


gain of several millions to the banks, but the state- 
ment of averages showed a decrease of $1,107,70 
in specie and an increase of $769,700 in 
ders. It is to be recalled that the payments by 
the New York Sub-Treasury during the week 
were largely for interest on the Government debt, 
and it is possible that much of 
bursed had not found 


legal ten- 


the money so dis- 
its way into the banks at 
the time when the averages were 
weekly statement. 


made up for the 


However, there is no trace in 
the statement of the $2,000,000 currency which the 
the week from 


An 


6,475 Was shown, 


banks received during 
terior correspondents. 
reserve of $51 


their in- 
increase in 
bringing the excess 
of reserve above legal requirements up to $13,929,- 
925. Deposits decreased $3,417,900, while loans con- | 
tracted $2, 


085,800. Circulation increased $188,400, 
mainly against deposits of the new Government 4s. 

Business in call loans was moderate after 
1, when there was a sharp advance to 4 per cent. 
due tomonthly settlements. The remainder of the 
week the market was steady at 2 a 2% 


Time money is firmly held 


per 
Demand is small and 
there #s comparatively little business. 
3% a4 per for sixty to ninety days, and 4a 
5 per cent for fourto six months. As to commer- 
cial paper brokers report that there are fairly full 
lines offering. Banks correspondents in 
the South, and more particularly in the South- 
west, report an inquiry for rediscounting. Buyers 


cent. 


Rates are 
cent, 


having 


of papers are closely scrutinizing names, and only 
Brokers look for a more 
names next 
and then it is expected that some of the 
banks that are now out of the market will be seek- 


ing paper. 


the best are accepted. 
liberal supply of 
week, 


satisfactory after 


Quotations are 4 a 4% per cent. for 


sixty to ninety-day indorsed bills receivable, 43 


as'% per cent. for four months’ commission house 


and prime four months’ single names, 5 a 6 per 


cent. for prime six months’ and 6a 7 per cent. for 


four to six months’ ,ood single names. 


The following is a comparison of the averages of 











the New York banks tor the last two weeks: 

April 6. March 30. Decrease 
Loans..... ones $480, 438, 300 a Po spe $2 185,500 
Specie 64,471, 20 5 1,107,700 
Legal tenders. 74,6064, 30 73,8 *769, 70 
Deposits..... es 10,822, 300 504,240,200 3.417, 90 
Circulation.... 1 3,084,00 12,895,600 *188, 40° 





* Increase. 
—The Journal of Commerce, April 8. 


Business and Finance. 


Signs of improvement in the general business of 
country continue to multiply, and the past week 
has been replete with features of an encouraging 
nature in regard to the the Nation. 
Labor has been more fully employed and wages 
have been 


industries of 


advanced in several instances. One 


cloth-weaving establishment at 
raised the 


Philadelphia has 


pay of workmen 15 per cent., and an- 


other 5 per cent., while a shipbuilding company at 


Cleveland has increased wages per cent., and 


one of the cotton mills at Lawrence, Mass., has | 
also granted better pay to its operatives. These 
are straws that plainly indicate the drift of 
affairs. 

The iron and steel trade which is accepted by 
many as a fair barometer of the general situation, 
has shown stronger evidences of improvement 

AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. 

On the second cover page of this issue of THI 

Dicest, there is an announcement of the Ramey 


Medicator for Catarrh, Catarrhal Colds, ete. So many 
remedies have been offered that it is a pleasure to 
state that this one has the merit of being thoroughly 
rational and well-tested, and is fully guaranteed to 
do all that®is claimed for it, or the money will be 
returned 

The little instrument conveys medicated air to all 
parts of the throat, head, and nasal passages, and 
has the indorsement of men and women of highest 
standing. Itis manufactured by the Ramey Medica- 
tor Co., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Full particu- 
lars will be found in the advertisement, and THE 
DiGEstT is assured that any readers who may not be 
entirely satisfied after ordering the instrument may 
have the money refunded promptly. 


| tions of 


| 
the week ina ‘ 
| prominent trade centers have 


than at any previous period for a long time past 
ton and 
higher prices have been obtained for other descrip- 


Bessemer pig-iron has risen 50 cents per 


iron, as well as for steel billets, and the 


ed Banks | very cheering fact has been presented of a better 
ank , 


demand for raw material and manufactured pro- 
ducts. 
» has been and the 


The gain in trade widespread 


all reported a per- 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| makes this comment: 


| ceptible increase in the distribution of merchan- 


| conspicuous feature 


| 


surplus | 


| olis was the 


dise. The near approach 


been a factor, 


of spring weather has 
but 


undoubtedly a further reviv 





of confidence has been largely responsible for the 


better affairs. Probably 


in the 


condition of the most 

business of the metrop- 
he prises of E. S. Jaffray & 
Co. 3uyers from surrounding and distant cities 
attracted the total 
amount of thus far by the re- 


sale of t 
were in large numbers, and 
goods disposed of 
ceivers will 


ggregate close to §$1,00c0,cco. The 


prices sbhainal were satisfactory, although, of 
Notwith 


general 


values. 
the 


somewhat below regular 
the 


course, 


standing occurrence of this sale, 


| dry-goods market has displayed a fair degree of 


| activity and cotton goods have advanced in sym 


April | 


pathy with the recent the raw material. 
The 


seven million pounds, and fabrics were 


rise in 


sales of wool for the week reached nearly 
held with 
trade of the 

for the 


firmness in leather has 


The retail 
been very active in preparation 
holidays. The continued 
enabled boot and shoe 
further advance, and additional orders have been 


Mail and Express, April 6. 


much firmness. city has 


Easter 
manufacturers to obtain a 


placed.— 7he 


CHESS. 
Problem 50. 
By DR. KALNIZKY. 
Eight Pieces. 
KonKs5; QonK Bg; KtonQBa2; Pson K 4, 
K Kt K R 4, Q Kt 4, and QR 3. 


Black 





> 
len 
waz 








oe or 











White—Ten Pieces. 

K on Q R2; 
R on K Kt 6; 
OQ R s. 


White mates in three moves. 


QonQ Kt 6; 
Ps on K Kt 


3s on Q Ba2and KR 7; 
2and 3, K R4, Q Ba, and 


Problem 57. 


A Charming Two-Mover. 

White: K on K Kts5; Qon QR 6; Bs onQR 2and 

QO B44; Kton K 6; Rs on K sq and KR 6. 

Black: K on K 4:Q on K 5; Kt on K sq; 
Pon K Kt 3. 


R on Q 4; 


Problem 58. 


‘A Gem of Purest Ray.” 
An End-Game said to have occurred in actual 
play. 
White: K on K sq; Bon Q sq; Kt on Q 
slack: Kon KR PsonK R7zandK Kt7 


White to pl: 
The mate 


iy and win. 


can be forced in six moves, 


Solution of Problems. 


The of the 
were omitted last week for want of room: 

Correct solution received from F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C “A very hard 
nut to crack, but fine meat;”’ E. Bly, Deland, Fla 


names following solvers of No. 51 


.. Who writes: 


(71y) 29 


who thinks this is the finest three-mover he ever 


saw; the Rev. E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, la., who 
As Death is necessary for 


Victory;’ W 
finds 


Life, 
Independence, Ia., 


so Sacrifice is for G. Donnan, 
wonderful 
illustration of the ‘“‘unexampled power of the two 
White Kts;’ M. W. H., University of 
who says: 
suffalo, 


rare 


who this a 
Virginia, 
John F Dee, 
N. Y., who considers this as a ** poem of 
excellence;”’ an Semi- 
Milwaukee, who ask us not to publish the 

names; the Rev. W. G. Keyes Pittsfield, aren 
E. McManus, Montreal, Jas. C. Walker, Orlando, 
Fla.; and the Rev. E. M. McMullen, Ky., 
who wr ‘I never worked so hard overa prob- 


‘It is indeed marvelous;” 
two students at Luther 


nary, 


Lebanon, 
ites: 


| lem in my life.” 














No. 52. 


Vhite. Black 
1 Kt—Q K x Kt 
2 Q—R 8 ch K—Q 3 
3 Q—Q 8 mate 

or 
(2) K—B 5 

; O—K 4 mate 
E sosees Px Kt 
» B—Q 4 Kx B must 
3 O—B 4 mate 
S-ssnie ‘ P—K 4 
2K—Beé K—Q 5 must 


3 O—B 4 mate. 


Correct solution received from M. A. H., Uni- 
of Virg of the 
most difficult problems he has ever seen with so few 
pieces; J. H. Conn.; the Rev. E. C. 
Haskell, Sigourney, Ia.; M. S. Barnett, Cuba, Mo.; 
Jno. F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. W. Dakin and A. J. 
Hider, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. C. Walker, Orlando, 


Fla.; F. H. Johnson, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


versity rinia, who thinks this is one 


3., Collinsville, 


Some of our solvers are getting discouraged be- 


cause they have failed to find the solution of 


sev- 
eral problems. Don’t give up. Try again, and 
yet again. We have been giving you some very 


difficult nuts to crack; but keep on hammering. 
It is very little satisfaction to get an easy problem, 
and as we have some really expert solvers, we are 
on the lookout for the best that is in the market. 
John F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y., writes us that he 
solved No. 51 and other difficult problems without 
the use of board and pieces, solely from the dia- 
gram. He gives th “Instead 
of making hap-hazard moves on the board to strike 
the key-move, accidentally 
should be analyzed first, 


is good bit of advice: 


, as it were, the problem 
and the key to the first 
In the wonderful problem, No. 
ficial 


move discovered. 
51, Upon a super examination it appeared 
utterly impossible to effect mate in three moves 
I quickly discovered that check must be prevented 
at all hazards by Black B, at QR on Black’s 
second move; but how was this to be done? Here 
one of them the Q, en prise to 
with. To protect B by R—R 5 
first to invite sure 
ous Black Kts; but that was the 


had to be made or 


were two 


start 


piec es, 
seemed at 
destruction from the murder- 
first move that 
give up the ghost. The 
summate art of the problem then is in the 


resulting from B—Q Kt sq 


cone 
varia- 
tions, especially those 
or Px P.” 


LEGAL. 


Patents—Expiry with Term ef Foreign 
Patents. 


‘he case of Bate Refrig 
ger, recently 





Solzeber- 
Court of 
the United States, is one of very great importance, 


yerating Co. v. 
decided by the ne 
dealing with interests in which a large amount of 
This 
questions in regard to patents. T 


capital is invested. decision settles two 


he first is, that 
the life of a patent, although 
teen 


granted for seven- 
limited by the life of the shortest 
granted for the invention, 
where the invention has been “ previously patent- 


ed.” 


year Ss, is 


foreign patent same 


The second question determined is that an 
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invention has been “ previously patented,”’ with- 
in the meaning of the statute, where an applica- 
tion has been made and the patent granted in a 
foreign country after the filing of an application 
for a patent in this country, but prior to the grant- 
ing thereof. This last point has been maintained 
with uniformity in the Patent-Office rulings, and 
in the inferior United States courts, ever since the 
passage of the present law relating to the subject, 
in 1870. The law as it now stands provides that 
any person inventing or discovering any new or 
useful art, machine, manufacture or composition 
of matter, or any new and useful improvement 
thereof, not known or used by others in this 
country, or not patented or described in any 
printed publication in this or any foreign country 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not 
in public use or on sale for more than two years 
prior to his application, unless the same is proved 
to have been abandoned, may obtain a patent 
thereof which shall contain a grant of the exclu- 
sive right for the term of seventeen years, to 
make, use and vend such invention or discovery. 

Under this statute the plaintiffs in the Bate 
case insisted that an invention patented, or caused 
to be patented in a foreign country before being 
patented in this country, should not be deemed 
to have been “previously patented in a foreign 
country’ within the meaning of the statute, un- 
less the foreign patent was granted prior to the 
application for the American patent. This con- 
tention they have steadily maintained from the 
first action in the lower courts, which has been 
uniformly rejected. 

The question was first presented in the case of 
Bate Refrigerating Co. v. Gillett, 13 Fed. Rep., 
553) 555, Which case related to the patent involved 
in the case recently decided. Bate’s application 
in Canada having been made after his application 
in this country, and the Canadian patent having 
been issued before the American patent was issued, 
the principal question was whether the invention 
was ‘‘patented”’ in Canada previous to the issuing 
of the patent in the United States in the sense in 
which the words ‘‘ previously patented ”’ are used 
in the statutes, and it was held that it was. The 
same question was again raised in the case of Bate 
v. Gillett, 31 Fed. Rep., 809, and similarly decided. 
Subsequently the case of Bate Co.v. Hammond, 
3r Fed. Rep., 151, followed the decision of Bate Re- 
frigerating Co. v. Gillett. The same question was 
also raised in the case of Gramme Electrical Co. 
v. Arnoux & Hochhausen Electrical Co., 17 Fed. 
Rep., 838; Edison Electrical Light Co. v. U. S. 
Electrical Light Co., 35 Fed. Rep., 134; Accumulator 
Co. v. Julien Electrical Co., 57 Fed. Rep., 60s, all 
holding the same as the Bate Refrigerating Co. v. 
Gillett. 

These decisions, though uniform, being construc- 
tions of Federal Statutes concerning patents for 
invention, could not be regarded as judicially set- 
tling the question, because such questions can be 
settled only by the highest judicial authority 
which can pass judgment uponthem. Andrewsv. 
Hovey, 124 U.S., 694, 717, bk. 31 La. ed., 557, 563. 

In Bate Refrigerator Co. v. Solzeberger, the 
Court say: “* Looking at the words of the statutes 
referred to, neither unduly enlarging nor unduly 
restricting their meaning, we are of the opinion 
that Congress intended by the 25th section of the 
Act of 1870, preserved in section 4887 of the Revised 
Statutes, to introduce a new test in respect to the 
term of an American patent where the same in- 
vention was the subject of a foreign patent previ- 
ously issued. It has already been observed that 
the statutes relating to patents show upon their 
face that Congress always had in mind the Giffer- 
ence between an application for a patent and the 
patent itself, and that difference is apparent in the 
Act of 1870. We find the words “application,” 
“patent,” “patented,” ‘first patented,” and 
“caused to be patented.” The inventor whom 
the Act of 1839 was designed to protect was one 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness. Jn/fant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


out for many a ah 
story, ina unique style, 
curious legends from the Indian, Geren, Greek and 





whose invention had not been introduced into 
public and common use in the United States prior 
to his application for an American patent, and 
which had been patented in a foreign country 
more than six months prior to his application. In 
reference to an American patent granted under 
these circumstances that act expressly declared 
that it should be limited to fourteen years; not, 
let it be observed, from the date of the American 
patent, but from the date of the publication of 
foreign letters patent. The Act of 1870 provided 
for the case of an inventor whose invention had 
not been introduced into public use in the United 
States for more than two years prior to his appli- 
cation, but which had been “first patented or 
caused to be patented ina foreign country.”’ In 
such a case that statute expressly provided that 
the American patent should expire with the 
foreign patent having the shortest term torun.” 
The Court holds that the words “ previously 
patented ina foreign country,” are plain and un- 


ambiguous, and that, therefore, the Court has no | 


authority to add to them the words 
application.” 
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“ previous 
To do so would be te legislate and 


not to interpret and give effect tothe statute as | 


passed by Congress.—7o Official Gazette, 1633. 








Current Events. 





Monday, April 1. 

Local elections are held in Ohio, Connecticut 
and Michigan; Democrats make considerable 
gains in Ohio, carrying Columbus and a number 
of smaller cities. . Secretaries Herbert and 
Lamont appoint the military and naval commis. 
sions to inspect the Nicaragua Canal plans and 
route. 

Prince Bismarck celebrates his eightieth birth- 
day. . The Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill pe asses its second reading inthe House of 
Commons. ... # A new Ministry is formed in 
Venezuela. ... Spain calls out 20,000 of the re- 
serves for operations in Cuba. 


Tuesday, April 2. 


Republicans elect their Mayor in Chicago by | 
an unprecedented majority; St. Louis goes Re- | 
The lowa Supreme Court ss 


publican. 
the constitutionality of the Mulct Law.... 
collision occurs on the Maine Central Raiivond 
and several persons are injured. 

Spanish officials in Havana state that several 
insurgent leaders are ready to surrender. 
Li Hung Chang resumes the peace ne gotiations, 
hav ing fully recovered; Japan is said to demand 
400,000,000 yen in gold as a war indemnity. 


Wednesday, April 3. 

State elections are held in Rhode Island; the 
Republicans win by a larger majority than last | 
year... . Fuller returns from the West indicate 
heavy Republican gains in the local elections. 

Governor Stone calls a special session of 
the Missouri Legislature to consider measures 
for the abolition of the lobby and prevention of 
election frauds. 

It is believed that China is ready to grant all 
of Japan’s demands. The Armenian Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, Mr. ‘Terrell, barely escapes 
being shot while driving. 


Thursday, April 4. 

It is reported from Washington that Great 
Britain has intimated to Minister Bayard that 
it would not submit its dispute with Venezuela 
to arbitration. ... The New York Assembly 
passes a bill submitting to cities the question of 
municipal ownership of street railroads. ... / 
train is held up in Indian Territory. . The 
Sugar Trust decides to embark in the manufac- 
ture of distilled spirits. 

General Campos starts for Cuba; the insurgent 
leader Maceo lands on the isiand with a small 
force and is defeated by Government troops. . 
The Chinese at Kai-Cheng fire on a Japanese 
flag of truce. ... The German Trade Congress 
passes a resolution in favor of the single gold 
standard. . De Lome, the new Spanish Min- 
ister to this country, departs from Spain witha 
reply, it is believed. to Secretary Gresham’s 
dispatch on the Ad/ianca episode. 


Friday, April 5. 


There are persistent rumors in W ashington 
that the majority of the Supreme Court are 
against the Income-Tax. . Secretary Herbert 


orders Admiral Kirkland to proceed with his | 
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NEW VIEW OF HAPPINESS. 


Detroit News; *‘ As pretty a little story as has come 
” The Guide: “ It is a charming 
Adrian Press: “ \llustrated by 


Roman—showing the power of habit over happiness.’ s 
At book stores, 25c., in fine cloth, 200 pp., silver letters, 
By mail, 3o0c. HENNEBERY & Co., Chicago. 
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warships to Turkish ports, where Christians are 
believed to be in danger. ... Three railway 
trains meet with accidents in various parts of 
the country; nine persons are killed and several 
injured. Reports from many cities indicate 
a revival of ‘business. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs replies 
to Sir Edward Grey in regard to the African 
complication; he insists that France acted within 
her rights. ... Insurgents sustain a defeat in 
Cuba. 





Saturday, April 6. 


President Cleveland is reported to have stated 
that he would not accept a nomination fora 
third term under any circumstances. 

Germany and Belgium are on the side of France 


in the dispute over the Nile Valley. ... Waris 
believed to be imminent between Sweden and 
Norway. ... Spain is uneasy over reports of 


the spread of the rebellion in Central Cuba; 
corruption is discovered in the army. 


Sunday, April 7. 


President Cleveland indignantly denies the 
charge made by Rev. Dr. Lansing, ata ministers’ 
conference, that he is addicted to drink.... 
Several negroes are fired on and killed by a 
party of white men, in Houston, Texas. 

E mperor William is against Russian interfer- 
ence in the threatened conflict between Sweden 
and Norway.... All England is said to ~~ 
deeply stirred by the revelations of the Osca 
Wilde case. 


An 
Oxygen 
Home Cure 
Without - Medicine. 


Often Cures Cases Pro- 
nounced “ Incurable.” 


Grand Lodge, 
Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons, 
State of Missouri. 


Office of 
John D. Vincil, 
Grand Secretary. 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 18, 1895. 


number of years the Electropoise. T cote 
watched its use, as well as tried it myself. 
The benefits derived from its use have con- 
vinced me very thoroughly that it is invalu- 
able as an agent for various maladies. 

My wife has used it with results particularly 
gratifying in a number of instances. She re- 
ceived great relief from using it in rheumatic 
affliction, and when suffering from a severe at- 
tack of sore throat. The relief in the case was 
most effectual and immediate. 

I do not hesitate to crevasse he power and 
very efficient agency of the Electropoise. 

lam, very truly yours, 
JOHN D. VINCIL. 


Shall we mail you (free) a book of theory 
and results, together with price, of the Elee- 
tropoise ? The book also explains its total 
difference from other treatments and why it 
is often able to effect cures when they fail. 
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ELECTROLIBRATION 60. 


1lz2 Broadway, N. Y. 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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Witiiam A. Hamwyonp, M.D., 
Mausuon HvutcuHinson, M.D., The HAMMON D 


Physicians. in-Chief, 


CANVASSING SOLICITORS WANTED. 


SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 


THE FUNK & Ww AGN ALLS 
System and of the Skin. 
The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS. Cere- 


TANDARD |)ICTIONARY 


rine, and Thyroidine (Isopathy), are largely 7 ENG . ANQGQTITAQE 
ey ~ . THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


treatment; also ;. Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Snidinnits St. and Sheridan ye enue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


WASHINGTON D.C; Correspondence with physicians requested. 
SnnustQOOUensneuseovsnecuuverenennuransnensuneeeeseueneoeuenengens Conte 


247 Editors and Specialists. 
500 Readers for Quotations. 
Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 
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7 we Aum e Standard Dictionary, readily expansible into five or 


L A W Y E R . Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector six volumes, is condensed without loss into a con- 


is the only device that prevents lo venient two. ; 
nn tntinsesees sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add ‘‘In my own special field the Standard is excellent 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
Wes . . , . any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
e append below a list of leading lawyers in| Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
3 , 7 Lat : applied by any one. We mail a 
different portions of the United States and sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protec tors, 
Canada. witb nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
. | and full instructions for applying, = 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Address, ====—— —_= 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass.= 





An Authority in the Patent Office. 


U. S. Patent Office: A. G. WILKINSON, A. M., 
M.D., Pa.D., a Principal Examiner since 1869. For- 
merly Professor of Languages, University of Mis- 
souri: “I congratulate the editors on the most 
perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and 
I have them and consult them in six different lan- 











in this respect, and so far as I know it is therein 
unique, as it gives not only synonyms and antonyms, 
but it groups in sets the words that belong together. 
The old dictionaries do this in a few examples, as 
‘ship,’ the human body, ete., but the Standard 








makes a point of these groupings. The specialist 


| 1} . co ap will be very thankful for this. The high authority 
ocal information will meet with prompt atten- of this dictionary is one of its important features. 


tion at their hands: FAT PEOPLE | 3eing several years later than any other similar 


publication, and more distinctivély the work of 
Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., | We guarantee to reduce your weight or refund your money specialists in all departments of the language, its 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE GREAT UNDERTAKING ACCOMPLISHED. 


Parker’s People’s Bibl 
arker S COpieS IDIC. 
COMPLETE IN 27 OCTAVO VOLUMES—OVER 10,000 PAGES. 

—==Price, Cloth, per set, $40.50.— 
OUR EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL OFFER. 
Whereby “Literary Dicest” subscribers may obtain the — 


great work for $25 and on easy terms of payment. 


(See below.) 

The ‘‘ PEOPLE’s BIBLE” is nota Bible Commentary in the common sense of that term. It is not intended to take the place 
of verbal and critical commentaries. Nor is it a series of sermons. There are no sermons, as such, anywhere in the entire list 
of twenty-seven volumes. It is distinctly a Pastoral Commentary. It aims to bring all readers under the moral sovereignty 
of the sacred Book, so as to arm them against temptation, enrich them with solid comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom 
of God. Parker’s People’s Bible is particularly a work also for the use of the people. 





































Christian Observer, Louisville: *‘ His simple and m ( : _ 
forceful exposition of the Scriptures makes his work l'net REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER, Philadel- 
popular with all classes of Bible students. . . . phia: ‘*‘ Almost every sentence in this great work 
We do not hesitate to commend it, coming, as it 
does, from one of the ablest expositors of Scripture Oe 7 ene 44 
and most orthodox of divines of our age.” way to the very center of life. 


Tue CuurcHMAN, New York: ‘This work will 


| a orn arr Ceeeees ot Memee eceemenha, | paar earn 
| 
prove a treasury for sermon makers.”’ 


THe PirrspurG CHRISTIAN ADvocaTE: ‘“ Par- 
ker’s People’s Bible is full of concentrated 
wisdom.” 


glows with intense spiritual light, and burns its 


, nies THE EXAMINER, New York: “ Parker's People’s 
Are models, profound, spiritual, THE Examiner, New York irker's Peopl 





THE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER, New York: ‘‘ Homi- 


suggestive. Bible might be described as a modern Matthew 

letic literature could ill afford to lose these vol- — , ee ie ; ae > ackntasslite he has the serie 

es Christian Mirror, Portland. Me.: Dr. Parker's He ry. i h more s« 10 " ship 1e has the same 
umes. expositions of Scripture are considered models, gift of homiletic production. 


Tae PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia: ‘“The profound, spiritual, and suggestive.” 
homiletic value of this monumental work grows 


on the reader with each volume.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, Hartford, Conn.: 
The wonderful lens of the author’s genius. “What would we not have gtven for such a work 
Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa.: ‘* Many parts of as we entered upon the ministry of the Gospel! It 
Bible narration which to most people appear as 
only bold and disconnected outlines, he, through 
the wonderful lens of his genius, sees as exquisitely 5 
finished pictures ; and these with skilled hand he re , “Te Silas pani we 
reproduces in his pages.” a train of copious and picturesque suggestions. 
) 





Zion’s Heravp, Boston: ‘Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of London, is an imperial preacher. He excels as 
an expository preacher. Here Dr. Parker is un- 
surpassed.” 


is better, richer than any commentary.” 


THe Apvance, Chicago: ‘* Every passage starts 


There is only one Dr. Parker, and there could be 
only one such commentary, either in form or 
matter.” 


A wonderful aid in Sunday-school work. 
Rev. CHARLES Happon SpurGEon: ‘‘ Dr. Parker 7 sd j 


condenses wonderfully. He is no repeater of old 
remarks, nor is he a superfluous commentator. 
He is a man of genius. His track is his own, and 
the jewels which he lets fall in his progress are 
from his own caskets; this will give a permanent 
value to his works, when the productions of copy- 
ists will be forgotten.” 


Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: ‘It isa won- 
derfully rich and copious work for Sunday-school 
teachers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, London: ‘Since Mat- 
‘ i al thew Henry, no one has arisen with the same 
Serves to indicate the exhaustless store 
found in the Bible. 
| Times, Troy, N. Y.: ‘‘ The work serves to indicate 
the exhaustless store of topical and spiritual instruc- 
tion found in the Bible, a circumstance that proves 
a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the skep- 
tic.” 


qualifications for the work. Joseph Parker will, 
in the centuries to come, have the same place as 
Matthew Henry has had in all English-speaking 
lands.” 


ee ee ee a a 


THE VOLUMES.—1. Genesis ; 2. Exodus; 3. Leviticus—Numbers xxvi.; 4. Numbers xxvii.—Deuteronomy ; 5. Joshua—Judges v.; 6. Judges vi.—I. Samuel 
xviii.; 7. Samuel, xviiii—I. Kings xiii.; 8.1. Kings xiv.—I. Chronicles ix. 9. I. Chronicles x.—II. Chronicles xx.; 10. Il. Chronicles xxi.—Esther; 11. Job: 12. The 
Psalms; 13. Proverbs; 14. Ecclesiastes—Isaiah xxvi.; 15. Isaiah xxvii.—Jeremiah xix.; 16 Jeremiah xx.—Daniel ; 17. Hosea—Malachi; 18-20. Matthew ; 21. Mark, 
Luke; 22. John. 23-25. Acts; 26. Romans, Corinthians, Galatians ; 27. Ephesians—Revelation. 


OUR OFFER 


We will supply any “‘ Literary Digest ’’ subscriber a complete set of 27 volumes, cloth-bound, properly packed and boxed, and delivered 
free on board of carsin New York, for the total sum of %25, on the following EASY TERMS, viz.: 

After notice that we have a sufficient number of ‘‘ Acceptances ”’ (see form below) to enable us to publish at the low cost and easy terms 
herein given, the subscriber is to send us, ANY TIME WITHIN THREE MONTHS, only %7.00,and we will send the books as above promised. 
After that the subscriber is to send us $1 each month until the balance is paid. 

= Note particularly, you do not pledge to remit immediately on receipt of notice, but you take your own convenient time within the three months to remit 
Then, thereafter you send us $1 monthly for the balance. : 

=~ If you have already some of ‘* Parker’s People’s Bible,” and if you will tell us just what volume you have, we will quote such equable rates for the other 
volumes that you may easily complete your set of the work. 
* The average freight rates for the complete set of books within the United States and Canada will be about $1 ; 

(> The first thing to do is now to send us the ** Acceptance’? form below, signed by you. We wish to learn as soon as possible that we can afford to begin 
printing in great quantities so that we shall be able to supply the entire Commentary of 27 volumes for the low price of $7 down and the balance in $1 month 
payments, as above given. [2 The ‘‘ Acceptance * form below should be signed and mailed NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE SUBSCRIBER WILL PLEASE SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE BLANK 
RETAIN THIS ° 
GUARANTEE CHECK. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Larayetr: onl Soe Rot: 


Dear Sirs:—I hereby agree to purchase a set of PARKER’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE, cloth-bound in 27 volumes 











é : x 4 - to be packed, boxed, and delivered free on board cars by you, on the following terms, viz.: Any time that 

If, for any reason whatever, any may suit my convenience within three months from the time notice is sent me that you have received a 
subscriber who signs the attached sufficient number of like acceptances to enable you to fill orders in accordance with your offer of April 6 
Special Acceptance Blank does not 1895, Lam to send you $7, and you are to ship the books, and thereafter I am to send $1 each month until 


é in ; . the balance ($18) is paid. ; 
find the set of Parker's People s Bible It is distinctly understood that if for any reason I am dissatisfied with the books, I may return them in 


which he receives in every respect sat- 3 days after I receive them, and you are to promptly refund me the money I shall have paid on them 
isfactory, he may, within three days 
after its receipt, return it to us, at our 
expense, and we will refund the money 

paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALILS CoO., 
PUBLISHERS. SIN a cris nagasuk pe aseswanenes State 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 


AS PRESENTED IN THE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Questions Answered. 


The Use of the German Hyphen— 
Arbitrary Signs, Symbols, ete.— 
Committee on New Words—Is 
Arnaceous Omitted ?—“John 
Bull” and “ Brother Jonathan” in 
the Vocabulary—A Successful 
Canvasser. 


E. J. K., Muncie, Ind.: ‘Some thirty years ago 
et ee educated in Germany came to Indiana to 

elp educate the sons of the Hoosiers. They felt 
the need of two kinds of hyphens, and adopted the 
single hyphen for dividing loose compound words 
and the German double hyphen for the division of 
syllables, which has now ome the established 
custom. The Standard, so excellent in following 
the rules of usage and simplicity, and thus making 
the study of the dictionary a delight instead of a 
perplexity, seems to have taken a step backward in 
reversing the usage of the two hyphens by making 
the double hyphen answer for compounds and the 
single for syllabication.” 


Examination in the various libraries of New York 
of German text-books, works on the treatment of 
the hyphen, the consultation with English profes- 
sors and German professors, all have failed to give 
any confirmation to E. J. K.’s notion. The Germans 
have but one hyphen; namely, the double. The 
English language followsin text-books and general 
literature invariably the rule of using the single 
hyphen for dividing compounds and syllables. 
Doubtless E. J. K.’s professors saw the importance 
of avoiding the use of the same symbol for dif- 
ferent purposes, and therefore arbitrarily introduced 
for their convenience the double hyphen, toindicate 
syllabication, and retained the single hyphen for 
compounding; but this use of the two hyphens 
never became more than local. 


J. B. S., Portland, Me.: ‘‘ I have recently looked 
in vain in the greatest of all dictionaries — the 
Standard—for 8vo, 4to, etc., and I could not find 
what I wanted. I know it is due to my stupidity.” 


On page 2101, Standard Dictionary, is the ‘* Table 
of Contents * of the appendix. This table refers to 
page 2315 for ‘Arbitrary Signs, Symbols, etc.” 
Under this general heading, on page 2316, will be 
found ‘*Typographical Signs,” under which 8vo, 
4to, etc., are treated. 

‘*E, L. H.,’’ Washington, D.C.: Wimodaughsis 
was rejected by the committee that passed on all new 
words before they were admitted to the dictionary. 
The committee on new words were Hon. C. A. Dana, 
LL.D., editor of the New York Sun; J. O. Murray, 
LL.D., Dean of the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton); Julius H. Seelye, S.T.D., LL.D., Ex-President 
of AmherstCollege; W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Poetry of the University of 
Chicago, and Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. 
The word mentioned is a mongrel composed of the 
contractions of Wife, Mother, Daughter, Sister— 
wimodaughsis. It has no standing, and has not 
earned recognition in a dictionary. 

“O.E.S.,’’ Port Townsend, Washington: Arna- 
ceous is evidently a misprint in your copy of Lowell. 
In the authorized edition it is Arenaceous, which 
you will find in the Standard Dictionary, page 111, 
correctly defined. 

E. J., West New Brighton, N. Y.: ‘* The Standard 
Dictionary, in which I place more and more confi- 
dence every time I have occasion to consult it, gives 
the term Uncle Sam, but I fail to find John Bull. 
Why the omission—are not the English ‘in it’? 
Nor do I find Brother Jonathan. This last gave 
a cruel shock to my patriotism.” 

The Standard Dictionary was made for all Eng- 
lish-speaking people, therefore John Bull was not 
ignored, but is in its vocabulary place under Joun, 
page 965. Brother Jonathan you will find also in 
its proper vocabulary place under JONATHAN. 

R. J.. Lancaster, Pa: “‘ Tam anagent for the 
Standard Dictionary and have never canvassed for 
a work that gives such universal satisfaction as this 
dictionary. I do not believe that any work ever 





an 


published has received such enthusiastic commen- 
dations from the most eminent scientists. profes- 
sors, and the periodical press of the world as this 
work has. I am more than ane with my success 
as a canvasser.. May I ask, how many orders should 
a successful agent average per week? It isa large 
work, and can't be presented as it should be, 
quickly.”’ 

The number of orders a successful agent should 
average per week depends somewhat on the lo- 
cality, and somewhat on the canvasser. One agent 
working in Washington, D.C.,a most busy place, 
and containing a difficult class of people to approach, 
secured 56 orders in eight days. Another agent 
in an interior town in Pennsylvania has averaged 
for some time past 20 orders per week. Another 
working among the school-teachers in New York 
city tells us that he secures orders from eight out 
of every ten teachers he calls upon. He just reported 
seven orders for yesterday, five for the day before. 
At the noon hour he will find perhaps five or six 
teachers in a group, and usually in such cases secures 
an order from each one. If an agent does not suc- 
ceed in canvassing for the Standard Dictionary, 
judging from the reports of the canvassers gener- 
ally, itis his fault. It requires energetic, persistent, 
systematic work to succeed in any business. The 
successful agent should get clearly in his mind the 
important features of the work, so that he can talk 
them. 

** A Teacher,’’ Boston, Mass.: ‘‘In an interest- 
ing discussion at our literary club, a learned pro- 
fessor used the word paidology; because of my 
ignorance of the meaning of the word I lost the 
connection of his talk. I have looked since in Web- 
ster and the Century, and fail to find it in either. 
If the word is in the Standard, your agent would 
have little difficulty in securing an order, as nothing 
annoys me more than to consult a dictionary for 
the meaning of a word that I am anxious to know, 
and, after looking for some minutes, discover that 
it is not there.”’ 

It is provoking not to find the words for which 
one looks in a dictionary. The Standard contains 
2144 times more words than any single-volume or 
two-volume dictionary published, and 76,000 more 
than any other English dictionary. You willreadily 
see that one must come across many words that are 
not given in any of the older dictionaries. Paid- 
ology is defined as follows in the Standard: 

“The scientific study of the child by specialists 
trained for that purpose. 

***Paidology.. is a pure science, whose duty it is 
to inquire into the life, the growth, the ideas, the 
very being of the child. (I use the term ‘child’ in 
the general sense, covering the whole period from 
birth or before birth up to manhood.) Itis tostand 
to the child as botany to the plant, or as mineral- 
ogy to the mineral. It is not pedagogy, for peda- 
gogy is an applied science.’ 

**OscaR CHRISMAN in The Forum, Feb., 94, p. 729.” 





NOW READY 


THE ESTRANGEMENT OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
FROM 
CHRISTIANITY. 


This is an admirable translation, by J. E. Rankin, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., of Eugene Bersier’s address on the 
subject, and will make a most serviceable tract for 
distribution by pastors among their young ple. 
It throws strong light upon the reasons for the 
‘estrangement’ of which it treats, and answers 
many of the objections which thoughtless youth of 
to-day are apt to offer. 





16mo,,cloth, 58 pp. Price 50 cents. Post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co.. Pubs.. 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y. 


BELL’S 


Standard Elocutionist. 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 
Junior Pupils and Students. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
ete., late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 188th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth. red, roan ks, 563 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. ce, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





43 FIVE-MINUTE 
OBJECT-SERMONS 


TO CHILDREN. 





PREACHED BEFORE THE MAIN SERMON 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, THROUGH 
EYE-GATE AND EAR-GATE INTO 
THE CITY OF CHILD-SOUL. 


BY SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 
12mo, Cloth, 266 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
THE CHURCH. 


Herald of ae Liberty, Da 
“* They are delightful and helpful Sevan expression. 
We have seen nothing that compares with it.” 

The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: ‘‘On a 
brief examination of it we got the suggestion for a 
series of half a dozen evening sermons to the young 
people. The book is most suggestive, and spiritually 
as well as mentally refreshing.’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


‘on, Ohio: 





“Thoroughly reliable . . . of inestimable value 
. . . & practical, convenient book of reference... 
a model of the bookmaker’s art.”"—Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton. 


A CONCISE 
CYCLOPEDIA 


RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Biblical, Biographical, Theological, 
Historical, Geographical, and Prac- 
tical. The Only Complete and 
Authoritative Cyclopedia of 
General Religious Infor- 
mation Published at 
So Moderate a 
Price. 


Edited by ExiAs B. SANFORD,M.A.,D.D. 
Assisted a Company of Eminent Bibli- 
cal Scholars and Divines. 


Complete in One Volume of Nearly 
1,000 Double-Column Pages. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Valuable Maps. 
PRICES: Fine Cloth, Gold Stamped, ° $8. 

cay 


8 . Marbled Hdges,..... =. 
Half Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, . . 
Carriage Free. 


Zz 


This Cyclopedia Covers the Entire 
Field of Religious Knowledge. 

“Tt is abreast of modern thought ... asplendid 
specimen of ::ultum in parvo.”—Lutheran Quar- 
terly, Gettysburg. 

‘“‘Exceedingly useful.”—The Outlook, New York. 

“Both omeaes and impartial.”"—Sunday-School 
Times, Philadelphia. ty 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


P| 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 


required, Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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A Lire Hiner Pare, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon 


being supplied with the 
“FERRIS a RAND 
AMOUS HAMS & ACON 


Sold by the Better Grocers. a 
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Mothers 


have never found a preparation 
so well adapted to the needs of 
thin, delicate children, as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children almost universally 
like the taste of it, which makes 
its administration easy, and it 
supplies their blood with the 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 


Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 
blood, promotes the making of 
healthy flesh, and aids in a 
healthy formation of the bones. 

Don’t be persuaded to accept a 
substitute. 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1, 

























Cancer and 


Tumor Cured. 
No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home 
or at my Sanitarium. Write to orcome and 
see C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N. Y. 
Advice by mail, or consultation free, to- 
gether with descriptive circulars of treat- 
ment and testimonials of cures. A six weeks’ 
home treatment for $10. No pain. 
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